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How the Holley Turbine Control helps |et pilots 


concentrate on FIGHTING, not flying 




B. F. Goodrich device lets a man 


get in 

1 ZIPPER FLOOR MAKES PRESSUR- 
IZING CABINS EASY. Douglas wanced 
to pressurize the C-I24B's crew com- 
partment. But how to handle the floor? 
It had to stand a total air pressure of 
67,000 lbs. And because there was 
equipment underneath that required 
servicing, it couldn’t be sealed off with 
a regular sub-floor. B. F. Goodrich en- 
gineers devised this rubber sub-floor to 
do the job. Cables in the rubber give it 
enough strength to stand 100,000 lbs. 
pressure. The B. F. Goodrich Pressure 
Sealing Zipper gives access to equip- 
ment yet provides an airtight seal. 

2 SEAL ZIPS OFF TO SAVE TIME. 

Lockheed engineets needed a seal be- 
tween the elevator and stabilizer on the 
Neptune to make control easier. An 


where air 


ordinary fabric seal would work, but 
dozens of screws wouid have to be re- 
moved every time a control surface was 
taken off. 'The B. F. Goodrich Pressure 
Sealing Zipper proved to be the an- 
swer. Its molded lips prevent air flow 
through the hinge area. Mechanics 
unzip it in seconds. 

3 IT LETS MEN IN-KEEPS FUMES 
OUT. A standard metal partition 
between cockpit and fuselage would 
keep engine fumes out of a jet’s cock- 
pit But it wouldn’t let mechanics in 
unless they removed a lot of screws and 
bolts- B. F. Goodrich devised a better 
partition— a fume curtain closed with 
a Pressure Sealing Zipper. The zipper's 
rubber lips make an ainighc seal, unzip 
in nothing flat 


cannot 


4 SHUTS UP TORRENT OF HOT 
AIR. Designers wanted ro make the 
C-124’s hot air duct in six-foot sections. 
They needed a strong, flexible coupling 
that would permit easy removal of the 
sections. B, F. Goodrich Pressure Seal- 
ing Zippers solved the problem- They 
resist heat damage, provide an effective 
seal, open with a zip. 

Pressure Sealing Zippers fit irregular 
shapes. Can be sewn or cemented. They 
save space, weight, time . . . Write: 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero- 
nauikai Sales, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 
, End this Boebling booI;]et tlie most 

printed on the physical characteris- 
i ties of airplane eonlro! eord- 

One section deals with the ther- 
mal properties of Rocbling Aircord. 

“change in length” with “change In 
temperahire” of aluminum alloys 
; and various t}pcs of stainless steel 
; and carbon steel Aireord . . . and 
; shows the stainless steel type which 
most closely approximates the cx- 
' pension rates of airframe aluminum 
alloys. 

Other sections of the booUet deal 

f with the elastic properties of control 
cord. Mail coupon below for your 
r free copy. John A. Hocbling's Sons 
1 Corporation, Trenton2, New Jersey 
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Twice the cooling capacity, less than half the weight! 


Back in 1941 AiResearch engineers 
anticipated that high speed airplanes 
would require extensive cooling. They 
were first to experimerst in this field, 
and America’s first ojserationa! jets, 
the Lockheed F-80's. used AiResearch 
refrigeration units exclusively. 

In the intervening years leadership 
in this field has been maintained by 
over 900,000 research and develop- 


ment hours, and by unparalleled 
experience — 42.795 units produced 
and 15,000,000 operating hours. 

Today, one of the new units for jet 
fighters weighs only 5.8 ibs. as against 
16.5 Ibs. for the original model; it 
provides .67 tons of refrigeration 
against .35 tons. An improvement of 
more than 400^0. 

This is another example of how 


AiResearch improves already efficient 
products. Its engineers constantly 
achieve higher performance from 
smaller units of less weight. 

Qualijied engineers and skilled 
machinists are needed now at AiRe- 
search Manufacturing Company, Los 
Angeles45,California,or Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


e, and menefenurer of aircraft e^ 










How to put adequ&te heat transfer compartment temperature must be j 
capacity into a restricted space was the kept at a certain minimum to insure ' 
problem faced by Clifford engineers proper functioning of the cameras. , 
■ 1 developing this anti-fog unit for • Key factor in the development of < 





NEWS DIGEST 



Domestic 

USAl'”s vcrtical-takcoff fighter, now 
nearing completion at Rvan Aeronau- 
tical Co.’s San Diego plant, was in- 
spected tecently by Maj, Gen. Albert 
Boyd, commander of Wright Ait De- 
velopment Center, tie also flew the 
Boeing B-52A on its second flight and 
test-hopped the lightweight Lockheed 
XF-104. 

Cessna Aircraft Co., \\'ichita, has 
won a S5-milUon USAl' contract for 
a "limited number” of twin-jet T-17A 
trainers, replacing a |l-million order 
that covered production engineering 
and tooling. Prototype T-37A will flv 


Beech Aircraft Cotp., \3’ichita, is 
preparing to bid for a share of guided 
missile and target drone business, has 
organized a new division of its engi- 
neering department to begin designs. 
Division head: Dr. Jaines I'- Reagan, 
former chief engineer for Radioplaiie 
Co. 

Navy's S40-million jet engine plant 
at Romulus, Mich., will be leased to 
Ford Motor Co. for nou-defense pro- 
duction, Tlic plant originally was built 
for production of the Westinghouse 
140 turbojet. Lea.se still must be ap- 
proved by the Defense Departnrent. 

New details on Douglas Aircraft 
Corp.’s DC-8 jet transport arc expected 
to be revealed by vice ptesident-engi- 
iietring Arthur E. Raymond in a Stock- 
holm speech Sept. 3. He also may 
discuss Douglas philosophy on jet vs. 
turboprop- 

jet transports may boost aviation fuel 
costs to 30?c of trunk airlines’ overall 
operating expense, petroleum experts 
warn. Fuel costs now represent 22% 
of operating expense. 

Convait F-102 will begin amiamcnt 
tests this month at Holloman ,\FB, 
N. M. 

Pacific Airmotivc Corp, has won a 
USAF contract for C-47 and C-1I9 
overhaul by its Chino (Calif.) division 
under the Air Force IRAN (inspat 
and repair as necessary) program. First 
transport is scheduled to anive at Chino 
early next month. 

General Electric Co. svill build a new 
laboratory on Stanford University's 
campus at Palo Alto, Calif., to develop 
more powerful microwave tubes for 
missile guidance, radar and communica- 


tioirs- The lab will work closely with 
Stanford, West Coast center for micro- 
wave research. 

Air Acadciu)' svas activated officially 
Aug. 14 under orders signed by Lt. 
Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, first super- 
intendent of the school, at Lowry AF'B 
near Den\er. First class will start next 
July 1 at Lowry, temporary site. Con- 
struction of a permanent S126-milIion 
ucadenn' at Colorado Springs is sched- 
uled fo^ 1957. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is setting up 
a special C-130 ttaiuing school for 
USAF personnel at its Nlarietla (Ga.) 
division. First arris’als may check in 

North American Aviation plans to 
build two new facilities on a 56-acte 
site at Canoga Park, Calif., one for 
production of rocket engines for USAF, 
the other for continuing research in 
atomic energy, 

New S1.5-inillion plant will be built 
by Babb Co. on a 43-acrc site leased 
from the city of Phoenix at Sky Harbor 
Airport. The company has contracts 
for aircraft engine overhaul, is consider- 
ing production of plastic components 
for guided missiles. 

Financial 

General Dynamics Corp., in its first 
financial report since Convair merged 
into the company Apr. 30, shows a net 
income of $8,66^66 for the first half 
of 1954, .1 28% increase over the first 


six uionths of last sear. Xct sales 
amounted to S291. 576,798, compared 
with 5296,898.347. 

Curtiss-Wright Corj)-, Wood-Ridge, 
N, had a consolidated net profit of 
57,569,445 for the first half of this 
year, compared with 55,755,078 for the 
same period of 1953. Net sales totaled 
5254,550,689. compared with $205,- 
468,022- Backlog June 30: 5783 mil- 


International 

.Aimtuk Viking crashed and burned 
Aug. 15 during a one-cngiiie emergency 
landing at Blackbushe Airport near 
London. The Vickers transport was 
forced to return to the field after one 
of its two powcrplauts failed shortly 
after takeoff on a charter flight to Nice, 
France. Six of the 35 persons aboard 
suffered minor injuries. 

Rolls-Rovcc Avon R, A. 28 now is 
officially quoted at 10,000 lb. thrust, 
the first British turbojet engine with 
an announced rating in five figures. 

Dr, Hugo Eckenet, dirigible pioneer 
who commanded the Graf Zeppelin on 
its round-the-world flight in 19^9, died 
Aug- 14 at Friedrichshafen. Germanv. 
He was 86. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. is 
negotiating svith Lockheed Air Service 
to cons-ert six Boeing Stratocruisers re- 
cently purchased from United Air Lines 
to aircoach configuration. 
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Navy Plans Converting Carriers to Steam Catapults 






Boeing brings jet speed to tanker-transports 


The sleek new giant in the Foreground 
is tlie Boeing Slratotankcr. the first 
tankcr-lransporl of the jet age. Beside it 
is the famous Boeing KC-97, standard 
tanker of the Strategic Air Command. 

The new swc|)t-wing aircraft, soon 
to undergo Bight tests, was built by 
Boeing to add jet speed to military 
aerial refueling and transportation. 

This is a prototype model, adaptable 
to either militarv or commercial use. 
The military, Slralotanfeer version, will 
be capable of high-speed, high-altitude 


refueling for today’s— and tomorrow’s 
—jet fighters and bombers. The com- 
mercial, S/rnloliiier version, will bring 
the west and east coasts within five 
hours of each other, and will flv non- 
stop from New York to London in 
less than seven hours. 

Although it is the newest .American 
jet, the Stralotanker has behind it the 
world's most extensive experience in 
designing and building aerial tankers, 
as well as large, high-performance, 
multi-jet aircraft 


Boeing is in an excellent position 
to move swiftly into jet tankcr-lrans- 
port production. 

The transition from the present 
tyjie tanker-transport to the newer jot 
can be made without intertupting the 
continuitv of production. 

The new Boeing jet tanker-trans- 
port is backed by the same breadth 
of research, design and production 
skill that has made prc' ious trail-blaz- 
ing Boeing airplanes such outstanding 
performers in tlie nation's service. 




WHO'S WHERE 


lu the Front Office 

Sir Reginald Vndon Smitli. joint man- 
aging director of Bristol Aeroplane Co„ has 
become board chairman of MacDonald 
Brothers Aircraft. Ltd., WinnipM, new 
Canadian snhsidiary of the British Srm. 
R, I- Rcsnolds, esecutive vice president of 
Bristol-Canada, is president of the Mac- 
Donaid hoard, W. S, Ilaggctt has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the president. 

■Walter H. Gregg has moved up to vice 

Reni-Cru Titaniimi, Inc.: Midland, Pa* Also 
promoted; Dr. Waller L. Finlay, vice presi- 
dent and manager of research; John M. 
Dempsev, assistant secretary. 

Louis' F. MsOcovsky has retired as vice 
president and Foundry Division manager of 
Sperrv Gvroscope Co., division of Sperry 
Coip., Greit Neck, N. Y. 

wiDiara Lawiy has left Aero Engineering. 
Inc., to form kVilliam Lawry Associates. 
New York, aviation manufacturers' repre- 

Air Vice Marshal Alfred C- H. Sharp, 
former British Air Ministry officer, has 
joined Glenn L. Marlin Co., Baltimore, to 
assist in the study and development of 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Most of the traditional fighter manufacturers are competing in a US-AF 
design study competition for a long-range, all-weather fighter. Meanwhile, 
there is eonsiderable debate within USAF on the operational usefulness of a 
long-range interceptor, because present and contemplated warning svsterrrs 
would not allow sufficient time for such a fighter to make interceptions of 
enemy bombers at long range. 

► McDonnell, Bell and Ryan are working on USAF design study contracts for 
a high-performance vertical take-off fighter. The new VTO designs arc aimed 
at performance far superior to either the Navy turboprop projects now flying 
or the USAF jet projects nearing completion at Bell and Ryan. 

►First Douglas C-133 transport is due off the line at Long Beach, Calif., 
next summer. TTie C-133 is being built under the Cook-Ctaigie initial slow 
rate of production plan. It is the largest transport now being built in the 
new USAF family of transports, including the C-123 and C-130. It will be 
powered by four P&WA 'f34 turboprops. 

► Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 turbojet models with afterburner for fighter 
installations ate encountering difficulties in cooling the afterburner skin. 
Skin temperature on the aftetbumer gets so hot it melts seals in hydraulic 
afterburner controls actuating cylinders and in the lubricating system. 

► Convair C-131C, powered by two Allison T56 turboprops, recently 
reached an altitude of 39,000 ft. and a maximum speed of 326 knots (375 
mph.) during test flights at Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Changes 

R. J. I’tivisioii is new production manager 
and assistant to vice president-operations 
Reagan C. Stnnkcl of Hydro-Aire, Inc., 
Riirhank. Calif,, instead of vice president- 
operations as erroneously reported by Avu- 
noN Wsfx (.Aug. 9. p. II). 

Zeus Soncek has been appointed general 
manager of the Mechanical Division of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Max S. Simpson has bmme assistant 
controller for Chance Vought Aircraft. Inc., 


E. D. Burke has 
the Garrett Cotp., ! 
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J. L. DcDicmar. former Conva 
has joined Resdel Engineering Corp.-’Lc 
Angtles, as chief engineer. 
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► Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s Georgia Division is well along on a study and 
evaluation of present and future methods of aerial refueling, 

► Pan American World Airways is planning a number of operational improve- 
ments on its Boeing Stratocruisers to facilitate nonstop trans-Atlantic opera- 
tions. Among them is a larger and more efficient turbo supercharger turbine 
wheel dcs'cloped by General Electric that reduces back pressure on the engine 
exhaust. 

► Pratt & Whitney Aircraft lias been trying to interest Lockheed and Trans 
World Airlines in using advanced versions of the Wasp Major on Soper 
Constellations to boo.rt speed in order to match .American and United Ait 
Lines' DC-7 transcontinental schedules. Most powerful version of the Wasp 
Major has been delivering 5,800 hp. on takeoff for military aircraft such as the 
B-36 and C-124. 

►All single-engine Navy aircraft powered by Allison T40 turboprops were 
grounded by the Bureau of Aeronautics last week following the crash of a 
Douglas A2D at Edwards AFB, Calif., due to engine failure. "rTie A2D 
was a production model from the El Segundo plant on bailment to Douglas. 
Test pilot George (Swede) Jansen ejected successfully and parachuted to 
safety. This was the second crash of a T40-powetcd A2D and the third 
incident involving major engine failure. The only other single-engine Navv 
aircraft powered by the T40 are the two VTO fighters, Convair’s XFY-1 
and Lockheed's XFV-1. 

► Production line at Boeing Airplane Co.’s Seattle plant now is turning out 
RB-52BS. Only three B-52As were produced. The RB-52 is mote versatile 
aircraft than the early vetsion. The “R” (indication reconnaissance) designa- 
tion may be dropped, 

► Brake failure of the Boeing 707 has been traced to a safety valve in the 
hydraulic system that shut off pressure to the brakes below the debooster, 
■rhe "safety" device will be removed. 


Di. John A. Hutcheson, vice president- 
research for Westinehousc Electric Corp.. 
has been elected efiairman of the Naval 
Advisory Research Committee. He replaces 
Dr. Augustus B. Kiuzel of Union Carbide 
Sr Carbon Corp. 


►CAA Administrator Fred B. Lee rqiorts his office now is studying the 
possibibty of 100% ait traffic control between altitudes of 20,000 and 
40,000 ft- This would be supplemented by extending airspace control to 
100% below 20,000-ft. at those points where it was most urgently required. 
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Washington Roundup 


ARDC Research Defense 

Lt- Gen. Thomas S. Power, Air Research and De\’cl- 
opiiicnt Command chief, probably will offer comments 
and suggestions folloniiig study of a report b\ the House 
Committee on Gos'ernment Operations (Riclilman com- 
mittee) on military research and development programs 
(Aviation Week Aug, 9, p. IS). Look for defense of 
"m liou.se" research as essential to ARDC if command is 
to retain a staff competent to judge results of work done 
by universities and industry. Argument is that top-flight 
scientibe brains will not take a job with the government, 
unless they can do real scientific work. 

Aircraft Industries .Assn, will remain silent on the 
Riehiman recommendations, although there is some 
feeling that industry spokesmen should have been heard 
by the committee. Some companies claim universities 
ate getting too deep into development work in competi- 
tion with private firms. W'asiiington newspapers carry 
classified ads of universities trying to outbid aircraft firms 
in the scramble for engineering talent. 

Key Defense Advisor 

Robert C. Sprague, president of Sprague Electric Co., 
has emerged as the Administration’s key advisor on con- 
tinental defense matters. He now serves as advisor to 
the National Security Council and the Senate .Armed 
Services Committee. Sprague presented his first, highly 
secret evaluation to the committee in January. The com- 
mittee, in a review of its activities during the past year, 
said it was “recognized as being most thorough and com- 
plete." The report was turned over to the President, who 
appointed him advisor to NSC. 

Naval Aviat'ion Discharges 

About 7,200 Naval aviators, now in inactive status and 
who have not participated in the program for at least 
three years, will be given honorable discharges in Oc- 
tober. Pilots with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) 
nr ensign arc not included in first postwar effort to open 
np top echelons and create opportunities for promotion. 
Tne step is part of a program to tighten up reserve ranks, 
placing empJiasis on qualifications and training. 

Airpower Debat'e 

Willingness of top-level Air Force officers to go along 
with the Administration’s airpower program is evidenced 
in the preparation by USAF headquarters of the recent 
speech made by Sen. Leverett Saltonstall defending the 
airpower program. 

Attack by Democrats on the program is being led by 
Sen. Symington, former US.AF Secretary (see p. 16). 

Pacific Route Baffle 

•A rough behind-the-scenes battlc-which undoubtedly 
will be highly colored with politics— is brewing over the 
issue of renewal of Northwest Orient Airlines' North 
Pacific route. It raises the old "chosen instrument” 
issue; If NWA is eliminated. Pan American will have a 
U.S. monopoly on trans-Pacific operations. 

By a three-to-two decision, Civil Aeronautics Board 
is understood to has’e voted to keep Northwest in the 
area. Harmar Denny- reportedly is the Republican mem- 


ber who sided with Democratic members Joseph Adams 
and Josh Lee to swing the \-ote against P.A.A. 

But top .Administration oiBcials are ready to argue for 
a reversal of the CAB decision by the White House. 
Undersecretary of Commerce for 'Transportation Robert 
Murray, in the interests of cutting down the subside 
bill, reportedly is aligned with this faction. 'Two key 
Administration senators, Edward Thyc and Everett 
Dirksen, are ready to fight elimination of Northwest’s 
Pacific operations. 

New Missile Pattern 

Industry is watching closely the new weapons system 
management pattern that seems to be emerging from 
the new Convair missile project. Brig. Gen. B. .A. Shriever. 
considered bv Pentagon observers to be one of the most 
able vounger USAF development experts, has been moved 
from the Pentagon to ARbC headquarters in Baltimore 
to supenise the project as a special assistant to Lient. 
Gen. Thomas Power, ARDC commander. 

Satellite Scare 

Pentagon scare over the observance of two previously 
unobserved satellites orbiting the earth has dissipated 
with the identification of the objects as natural, not 
artificial, satellites. Dr. Lincoln La Paz, expert on extra- 
tcrrcstrial bodies from the Unisersity of New Me.xico, 
headed the identification project. One satellite is orbiting 
at about 400 mi. out. while the other track is 600 mi. 
from the earth. Pentagon thought momentarily the 
Russians had beaten the U.S. to space operations- 

Nyrop to Northwest 

Donald Nytop, former head of tlie Civil Aeronautics 
Board and Civil Aeronautics Administration, is consider- 
ing an offer from Northwest Airlines’ board of directors 
to become president of NWA, Nyiop, whose main job 
now is pushing legislation in Washington authorizing 
ponnanent certificates for local service airlines, was 
offered the Notth«-est presidency before when he heiidccl 
Cab. He is not expected to gise the airline a decision 
for several weeks. 

Air Force Recruiting 

USAF, with $1 million to spend for ad^•c^tisin" for 
recruits, has given the contract to Rutlirauff & Syan. 
Ne\v York agenq-. The deal equals in size last vear's 
combined .Army-.Ait Force contract with Dancer, Fitz- 
gerald S' Sample, agency retained this vear by Armv with 
only S500.000 to spend. USAF, forced to depend on 
soluntcers while draftees go to Army, believes the current 
fiscal year is critical. 

Airport Hearing 

Latest hope that the issue of a second airport for 
Washington, D. C„ will be resolved lies in hearings 
planned in about a month by the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. Hearings are being held 
on the request of Sen. John Butler of Marsland, who, 
along with the rest of the Maryland delegation, favors 
Baltimore's Friendship .Airport as an alternative Wash- 
ington stop. —Washington staff 
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Boeing Gets Order for 88 Jet Tankers 


• Company hits $4-10-milliou jackpot for ‘interim’ 
USAF aerial refueler, bigger and heavier titan 707. 

• Accelerated program calls for building first tanker 
from production tooling, with no prototype planned. 


By Robert Holz 

Boeing Airplime Co, has hit a S410- 
niilliou jackpot with its S15-niilIion 
gamble on a jet tanker-transport. 

USAF lias programmed orders for 88 
Boeing jet tanker-transports. The first 
29 will be bought from fiscal 1955 funds 
at a cost of about $6 million each, in- 
chidiiie tooling, engines and govem- 
ment-fumished equipment, for a total 
USA!’ investment of about S174 mil- 

■fiie remaining 59 will be financed 
from future USAF appropriations. Ac- 
curate cost c-stimates on tnis increment 
are difficult, but it is expected they will 
run close to Boeing’s original quotation 
of S4 million each for a total of 5236 
million. 

► Jucicst Plum— The scope of the USAF 
jet tanker program is tar in excess of 
initial indication.s contained in Ait 
Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott’s 
Aug, 3 announcement that USAF had 
decided to purchase a limited number 
of Boeing tankers. It confirmed Avia- 
TiON Week’s earlier prediction (Julv 5, 


p. 11; Aug. 9, p- 9) that the jet tanker 
contract was one of the judest plums 
now dangling before the aircraft indu.s- 

The size of the USAF tanker program 
does three things for Boeing; 

• Provides a solid production program 
to follow the long tun of KC-97 manu- 
facturing at the company’s Renton, 
W'ash,, plant. 

• Provides production tooling for the 
jet transport model Boeing hopes to 
sell to airlines for nonstop trans-At- 
lantic operation. This will increase 
further the company's lead over its do- 
mestic competitors and pretty well 
eliminate the time advantage previously- 
enjoyed by its British competitors. 

• Provides Boeing with a combination 
of development and production experi- 
ence with jet tankers that will make it 
hard to beat in future USAF competi- 
tion for the "ultimate jet tanker re- 
quirement.’’ 

► Superficial Resemblance— Current US- 
AF orders arc for an “interim” tanker 
that bears only superficial resemblance 
to the Boeing hfodel 707 prototype. 


now in the midst of flight testing at 
Seattle. 

It.s principal features: 

• Increased gross weight. The US.AF 
tanker will gross at least 250,000 lb. in 
contrast to the 190,000 lb. of the Model 
707. The 250,000-lb.-p1iis aircraft is the 
model that will do nonstop tr.ms-At- 
lantic operations and is the most attrac- 
tive version for the airline market. 

• increased fuel tankage and c-argn pay- 
load. I'lic interim tanker is aimed at 
providing aerial refueling for B-52 
bombers at altitudes up to 40.000 ft. 
and speeds up to 500 mph. This con- 
trasts to the 15.000-ft. altitude and 250- 
niph. speed of the KC-97 tankers that 
limit operational |)crformance of B-47 
jet bombers. 

• More powerful engines. .Advanced 
versions of the Pratt & Whitnev Air- 
craft J57 will be used in early versions 
of the interim tanker, but it is likcly 
that thev eventuallv will be superceded 
bv the 1 5.000-1b.-thrust P&WA J75. 
The J75 still is in the development 
stage but is expected to begin flight 
testing soon in a flying test bed rig 
slung under modified B-45 jet bomber. 

• Longer fuselage. The interim tanker 
fuselage will be stretched bevond the 
127-ft. length of the Model 707 to 
accommodate larger fuel tankage. 

Award of the “intetim" tanker to 
Boeing was made just three weeks before 
the deadline for an .Air Research and 
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De\'clopment Cominaiid design compe- 
tition tor an "ultimate” tanker. Five 
companies ind’iding Boeing have spent 
up to 5200,000 apiece on entries in this 
contest, whicli ius an .\ng, 27 deadline. 
Others ate Convair, Lockliccd, Douglas 
and Fairchild. 

► Requitements Vardslick-.Mthougli 
Air Force says it uill continue this com- 
petition, it reports nothing about future 
production awards that might result, 
noting only that ‘‘results of this compe- 
tition will be used in connection with 
determining total tanker requirements.” 

Boeing’s competitors believe there 
will be no production resulting from 
this competition but that USAF might 
award a Phase I design contract, Other 
sources indicated that if any production 
results from the ‘‘ultimate’’ tanker 
studies, it will be on the Cook-Craigie 
slow production buildup plan of onh' a 
few planes a month for 18-24 months. 

The Boeing interim tanker program 
will be a full-scale accelcmted prrrfuc- 
tion program from the start becaasc it 
is aimed at presiding siifHcicnt hankers 
to service the squadrons of B-^2 bomb- 
ers a.s they become operational in the 
Strategic Air Command. Tlicre will be 
no prototype interim tanker. First 
models will be built from production 
tooling. Best estimates on initial de- 
liveries are late 19?6. 


► Time Edge— Hie production tooling 
provided for a 250,000-lb--plus gross jet 
transport will be a tremendous help to 
Boeing ill tackling the airline jet market 
in earnest. Boeing svill have to pay 
USAF for use of this production tooling 
on commercial transports, just as it paid 
for similar use of C-97 tooling on Strato- 
ctuisets. 

Howe'er, the time advantage Boeing 
" ill gain bv this arrangement "ill make 
it difficult for any other .American manu- 
facturer to launch a competitive com- 
mercial jet project. 

Tlic USAF decision on the Boeing 
tanker award has been delated all sum- 
mer at top Pentagon levels. Both 
Strategic .Air Command, headed bvGcn. 
Curtis LeMay. and Air Research and 
Dc'-elopment Command, headed by Lt. 
Gen. Tliomas Power, formctlv vice- 
coimnandcr of S.AC, backed the Boeing 

ft finally was appros'ed on Aug. 5 bv 
the .Ait Council and officially announced 
t"'o days later by US-AF Secretary Tal- 
bott in a fast action aimed at halting the 
flood of tumors on tlic contract leaking 
ill W^ashington. D. C„ around the 
Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

The procurement directive on the 
initial order has been sent to Ait 
Materiel Command Headquarters in 
Dayton. Ohio for execution. 


Senate Defeats Move 
To Kill Aid for RAF 

An attempt by Sen. Heiirv Dwor- 
shak to eliminate S35 million for British 
aircraft for the Royal Ait Force from 
the foreign aid program failed in a 

“The effect of tlie support whicli we 
ate no'v giving tlie Royal Air Force is 
to enable the British goi'crninent to sub- 
sidiM tlic dcselopment of commercial 
jet transports. bot?i passenger and cargo, 
to compete uith our own aircraft indus- 
try and international airlines,” Dwot- 
shak said. 

► Ditkseii Defense— Successful defense 
for the S55 million was led by Sen. 
Everett Dirksen, who told the Senate: 
"The Canberras, the Swifts, the Hawker 
Hunters and other planes mav have had 
some defects in them several years ago, 
but it was testified that those planes 
are no'v prosed. Certainly, Gen. Alfred 
Greimther testified he wants these 
planes as front-line fighters.” 

The Senate’s action made the funds 
an issue to be resolved by a joint House- 
Senate conference committee, since the 
House did not provide for the program. 

► Diverted Budget— Under tfie S35- 
million "forces support program.” the 
U.S. would supply Great Britain "ith 
535 million in surplus agricultural com- 
modities. Great Britain would eli'crt 
this amount of its budget to finance 
additional aircraft for RAF. 

In addition to the S35 million, the 
foreign aid appropriation earmarks ap- 
proximately si 50 million to military 
support for Great Britain, a sizeable 
jxirtion of which would go to offshore 
procurement of British aircraft for R AF 
and other NATO forces. 

The exact amount hinges on the ap- 
plication of congressional cuts by For- 
eign Operations Administration. FO.A 
had planned S163 million in British 
military assistance for fiscal 1955. 

KLM Buys Three 
Lockheed 1019Gs 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has pur- 
chased tlircc Lockheed 1049G Super 
Constellations featuring increased take- 
off and landing weights ov’cr previous 
models. Dcli'erv is scheduled early 
1956. 

The new order increases KLM’s Super 
Connie purchases to 16, including 
1049Cand 1049E configurations. Three 
!049Es arc to be delivered by the end 
of this vear. 

The J049G will have a takeoff weight 
of 137,500 lb. and landing weight of 
113,000 lb, compared with 133,000 lb. 
and 110,000 lb. respectively for previous 
models. The nesv craft also is said to 
have provision for " ingtip auxiliary fuel 
tanks to extend range. 
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IAS Turbine Meeting Draws 500 

First national jet-turboprop forum hears papers on 
Boeing 707, noise, takeoff and braking problems. 


ScJttle-.A crippled brown and yello'v 
jet aircraft cast a long shadow in Seattle 
last week, a sliadd'v that stretched from 
the Boeing Airplane Co.'s plant to the 
Hotel Benjamin Franklin, where more 
than 500 members of the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences gathered for 
the first national turbine po'vctcd air 
transportation meeting. 

Tumout for the session was almost 
double that expected and included 
some of the top names in the aircraft 
indiistn. Throughout the three days 
of discii.'sions on jet and turboprop 
transpirts, all members were acutely 
aware that the first U.S. jet transport 
already was in existence in a hangar 
only a fc'v miles away. 

► ‘Stopping Large fcis'— Although 

grounded by the landing accident that 
forced Boeing Airplane Co. to cal! off 
a scheduled flight demonstration (Avia- 
tion Week Aug. 16, p. 377), the Model 
707 Stratolincr was the focus of atten- 
tion at the turbine meeting. 

'llirce of the most interesting papers 
were delivered by Boeing engineers and 
dealt with the 707 design. No one. 
it is certain, was more aware of the 
crippled 707 than Boeing project engi- 
neer John R. Steiner, faced with de- 
livery of a paper entitled "Stopping 
Large Jet Airplanes.” 

After opening his talk with a slide 
of the 707 on its nose, Steiner com- 
mented wryly: "Tliis is not the wav we 
recommend.” 

Another well a'vare of the signif- 
icance of the new Boeing jet «as 
S. Scott Hall, head of the British Joint 
Services Mission to the U. S., who was 
chairman of the opening session. 

"I have viewed the 707 and I am 
duly impressed,” he commented, adding 
that the Boeing jet transport ‘‘poses a 
serious tlirent— offers ver’ strong com- 
petition to the British jet Comet.” 

► Jet Problems- Seicral themes com- 
mon to a number of the technical 
papers emphasized problems faced by 
jet and turboprop aircraft in the U.S. 
These included; 

• Noise level. 

• Takeoff performance on ranways at 
higli altitudes and/or on hot davs. 

"Noise is probably one of the biggest 
deterrents to acceptance of jet trans- 
ports by top management today.” said 
M. G. Beard, assistant vice president- 
research and development for Aincrion 
Airlines. "We just will have to tackle 
this problem of noise. . . . We engi- 
neers have to get busy and reduce the 
noise we inflict on our good neighbors 
on the ground.” 


► MATS About Face-T he paper that 
drexv the most comment vras dcli'cred 
by Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith, commander 
of tlie Military Air Transport Serxice. 
In xvhat many regarded as an about-face 
in liis viexvsj Gen. Smith emphasized 
MATS’ need for jet and turboprop 
aircraft. 

MATS "ill need both types of 
turbine-powered airplanes rather tlian 
anv single multi-purpose type, he said. 
The M.ATS commander said the old 
concept of one multi-purpose military 
transport is no longer sound. 

"\Vc need hx-o txpes of turbine- 
powered transports,” he commented, 
adding that M.ATS "ill use jet tians- 

S rt for personnel, wounded, whole 
lod, nuclear supplies, perishables and 
anything else needing s|>ccial care and 
speedy transit. Turboprop transports 
will be used for bulky, less fragile 
freight. 

“It is our opinion that we are now in 
the jet era,” Gen. Smith said. "Be- 
cause all the combat forces will exeii- 
tually be all jet. it is iixex’itable there- 
fore that the tran.xports "ill also be 

C owered "ith turbines in order to be 
armonious and compatible with the 
tactical units which we will support in 

► Advanced Compressors — Principal 
gains in turbojet performance for trans- 
port applications will be realized by the 
use ot better or more advanced types 
of compressors, reported Bruce Lundin, 


McDonnell XV-1 reconnaissance convert|-- 
pbne, built under an .Aimy-.Air Force pro- 
gram, underwent extensive tests in tBis full- 
scale xvindtonncl prior to starting a flight 
development program. For hovering and 


associate director of Ltnvis Flight Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

He said adx’anced compressor designs 
now being studied offer promise of con- 
sidcrablv increasing both the pressure 
ratio per stage and the efficiency of 
compressors, 

"Because these compressors operate 
at higher relatixe speeds, the flow capac- 
itv is also increascd-tlius providing a 
greater thrust output for a given size 
engine,” he commented. 

niis will provide important reduc- 
tions in engine weight, he said. 

"These aerodynamic adxancemcnts, 
together with the continuous improve- 
ments in structural design being en- 
ergetically pursued by our engine man- 
utacturers promise. 1 believe, the 
possibility of reductions in specific 
engine weight of as much as 50% in 
the near future,” Lundin said. 

He cited one example in which such 
a lighter, more efficient engine could 
achieve the same payload and range 
xx-ith a reduction in total airplane 
"eight of as high as 12%. 

► Fuel Restrictions- Sliell Oil Co. fuel 

r dalists "•arned (hat the airline in- 
try must avoid prohibitive restiic- 
tiems on fuel that could put jet trans- 
port operation out of reach econom- 
ically. 

Assuming an industry consumption of 
100,000 barrels a day, they said the 
difference in price between commercial 
kerosene and a special low-pour-point 
kerorene could be as much as S38-mil- 

“This figure represents a significant 
part of the annual profits now realized 
bx’ the airline industry.” they noted. 

► New Criteria- Boeing engineers G, S. 


vertical flight, the XV.t uses pressure jets 
at the tip of its three rotor blades. A 550- 
hp, ConbnentaJ piston engine drives a 
pusher prop for highspeed flight. Tail is 
supported by booms extending from wings. 



Convertiplane Ends Tunnel Tests 
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Scliairer and M. L. Olasoii Mamed that 
for tlic jet aitplane the takeoff spetrf 
is in a region M-lierc climb capability 
could deteriorate very rapidly with a 
small decrease in spe^. 

“The choice of takeoff speed, there- 
fore, would be very critical from the 
pilot's standpoint," they said- “If he 
were to misjudge his speed as to lift- 
off a few knots too soon, he could 
encounter a condition where no climb 
is ayailable." 

They suggested that perhaps a new 
criterion tor the choice of takeoff speed 
is in order for the jet airplane, perhaps 
using some factor referenced to the 
s|)ccd for zero rate of cliinl) at takeoff. 
► Superior Successor— Donald I,. Hlder, 
acrodsnamics engineer of the Douglas- 
Long Beach Division, said flight test- 
ing of the ^0-1248 at Ifdwards AFB 
is paving the was for its “s-astlv 
superior" successor, the C-ls5A, now 
in production at Douglas. 

He said the is a completely 

nw design that will hike full advantage 
of the turboprop in meeting tomorrow's 
air cargo n^s. It is powered by ad- 
\anced versions of the Pratt Wliitnev 
YT34-P-1 and Curtiss-Wriglit propel- 
ler developed on the YC-1 24B, he said. 

Elder said the C-B3A will have 
grcatlv increased perfomiance and 
capacity, with a fully |)ressutized fu- 
selage. truck-bcd height cargo floor, 
drive-in tail loading ramps and many 
other new features. 

Lockliccd rcscatcli specialist Harold 
B. Crockett reported that Lockliced's 
Mode! 1249 turboprop Super Constel- 
lation will ha\c slightly less range than 
tlic 3.000-mi. maximum power cruise 
of the 1049. even with wingtip tanks. 
But the 1249 will have 85 mph. greater 
cruising speed, with a maximum of 413 
mph. at 16,000 ft., he said.-WJC. 

Nine Aircraft Firms 
Win Tax Amortization 

Certificates of necessity, authorizing 
accelerated tax amortization benefits, 
were awarded to the following concerns 
for facility expansions, in the amount 
listed, during July 14-28: 



Slow Buildup Hit 

• Symington lead.-s attack 
on ‘leisurely’ |irogrum. 

• Challenges Salton.stall’s 
defense of air policy. 

Sen, Stuart Symington, backed by 
Senate Deinoctals, continued his bar- 
rage against the present airpower pro- 
gram, charging that the Administration 
seems “to find nothing but satisfaction 
in slowdowns, stret^outs, arbitrary 
mim|w«cr ceilings, reductions and con- 
tract cancelations.” 

Ssmington's late-st attack challenged, 
|)Oiiit b> point, a reant floor speech 
defending tlic progtam by Sen. Leverett 
Saltonstall, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee and a top .^dminis- 
Ir.ition spokesman (.Aviation' W’eex 
Aug. 16, p. 577). 

► ■Rosy Optimism’— "It was calm," 
Svinington commented on Saltonstall's 
address. "So calm, in fact. I was re- 
minded of the rosy optimism which pre- 
'•ailed in 1950 just prior to the outbreak 
of the Korean war. , , . 

"I cannot agree, however, that the 
appraisal was either objective or non- 
partisan. Most of it apparently was de- 
signed to criticize the program of the 
previous Administration, which called 
fur a rapid buildup, and to praise the 
present Adnrinistration's program of a 
vims and leisurely buildup.” 

Symington characterized as “claiming 
lliat subtraction is really addition" the 
•Administnition’s contention that its 
|>rogram has increased the strength of 
tlic Air Force after “cutting USAF’.s 
budget by $5 billion, cutting its person- 
nel by a quarter of a million and can- 
celing more than S2 billion in plane 
contracts." 

► Point by Point— Statements by Salton- 
stall that Symington contested: 

• Production of new plane models— such 
as the F-lOO supersonic tighter, the B-52 
long-range bomber and the B-66 short- 
ran^e bomber-are proceeding satisfac- 

Salfonstall is "easily satisfied," Sym- 
ington declared, "because now it is com- 
mon knowledge that Soviet Communist 
production of comparable new types of 
aircraft is improving faster than ours. 
. . , We have far fewer F-lOOs than the 
Communists have MiC-17s and thou- 
sands fewer B-37s and B-6fis than the 
Reds have Il-28s.” 

He said the Air Force has no produc- 
tion model B-66s and only one produc- 
tion model B-52. 

• Under the Tniman Administration 
program for 142 wings 'by mid-1955, 
after the big expansion of aircraft pro- 
duction, there would have followed “a 


>« 


sudden and drastic reduction in produc- 
tion ... to the point of practically 
closing down the industry.” 

Commenting that “this hardly makes 
sense,” Symington declared: “The air- 
craft production required to sustain 143 
wings would be the same regardless of 
the time when the 143 wings were at- 

• "The number of combat wings is the 
same (in the two programs), but the 
composition of the force has been sig- 
nificantly altered. The number of air 
defense wings has been substantially 

Svmington complained that Salton- 
•stall failed to mention that "the number 
of offensive wings has been decreased 
li)’ an an equal amount. . . . 

"The significance of this." he said, 
“is that the increase in Russian ait strik- 
ing pnwer has alreadv forced us to some- 
nhat shift onr own cmpliasis from of- 
fense to defense. Such a trend can be 
fata! in warfare . . . because you do not 
score wliile >ou are on the defensive. 
.All voii can do is postpone defeat.” 

• "Intensive svork" is being done to 
hasten dcsclopment of long-range mis- 
siles. anti kick of funds is not a limiting 

“Even a casual investigation Mould 
prove that sve are not esen close to an 
all-out effort on intercontinental mis- 
siles.” the former Air Force Secretary 
declared. “In view of the evidence that 
the Communists ... are at least even 
with us, hoM’ can anvone sav that we are 
doing evervthing possible?” 

Modified NAA TF-86 
Makes First Flight 

Los Angeles— North American Avia- 
tion's modified TF-86 two-place trainer 
has made its first test flight. 

I'irst prototype was lost in a crash 
on a demonstration tour in March. 

Cliangcs incorporated in the new air 
craft include installation of two .50- 
c-.iliber machine guns, a larger dorsal 
fin and added ventral fin resembling a 
sailboat’s keel. This is said to give bet- 
ter directional stability. A rai.sed rear 
scat and foldable front-seat head rest 
improve instructor visibilh'. 

The trainer has a basic F-86F air- 
frame with a tandem cockpit, dual 
controls and duplicate instruments. 

North American says only two air- 
frame changes were necessary to com- 
pensate for the modifications: the fu- 
selage section betM'een the nose and 
wing roots was extended 63 in., and 
the wings were moved forward 8 in. 

NAA says tooling and assemblv line 
facilities of the F-86 can be used for 
the trainer if it is ordered into produc- 
tion. The company rates the TF-86 
in the 650-mph. class, with a maxi- 
mum service ceiling of 45.000 ft. 
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Turbo-Liner Bid 

* Allison puts turboprop 
240 on publicity tour. 

^ Demonstration designed 
to offset Viscount gains. 

By Berni Lang 

Los Angeles— .Allison’s Turbo-Liner 
last week was on a flight demonstration 
tour obviously designed to offset Brit- 
ish turboprop publicity resulting from 
Capital Airlines order for Vickers Vis- 
counts (see p. 55). 

U.S. aviation writers got their first 
tide on the turboprop transport, a con- 
verted Convair 240 powered b>' 
2,925-hp. Allison T38s, during its stop 

Although neither Allison Division of 
General Motors nor Convair said the 
tour was a result of the British inva- 
sion, it was apparent tliat the Capital 
Airlines purchase prompted the demon- 
stration. 

► Imptessive Performance- It was the 
first press demonstration of the Turbo- 
Liner since its maiden flight in Decem- 
ber 1950. Since that time, it has made 
more than 350 flights-225 of these for 
engineering test purposes but never 
wifli the press aboard. 

“Newsmen were amazed at the swift- 
ness of the takeoff nnd the relative 
quietness inside the transport once it 
was in the air,” reported the Los 
Angeles Times. “Actually the only noise 
came from the propellcts. There w.is 
only a slight, high pitched singing 
sound caused by the engines.” 

Other press comments included: 
“quieter, smoother, faster," 

To Aviation Week’s staff repre- 
sentative, the demonstrated short field 
performance was impressive. 

Scheduled stops on the flight tour 
included both military bases and air- 
frame companies. 

► Turbopropaganda’— In addition to 
rides on the Turbo-Liner, nesvsmen also 
were given a rapid barrage of facts and 
figures from Convair and Allison on 
U.S. turboprop development, described 
by one reporter’as "turbopropaganda.” 

Allison officials said the Turbo-Liner 
has a faster rate of climb and cruises 
•ippioximately 20% faster than similar 
aircraft with piston engines. 

"However, with the newer Allison 
’I’56 turboprop engines, much further 
performance improvements can be 
shown over present commercial air- 
craft," the company claimed. 

In stressing turboprop advantages, 
Allison officials said piston engines of 
late design develop about one horse- 
power for each pound of M-eight, com- 


pared with .about tM’o horsepouer pet 
pound for turbines. 

► Turboprop vs. Jet-). C. Zevelv, Con- 
vair director of contracts, commented 
that turboprop aircraft will be more 
efficient for short- and medium-haul 
airline routes than turbojet planes. 

He said tlic \’ery small speed advan- 
tage of turbojet planes is far outweighed 
by the turboprop's savings in fuel costs, 
an economic advantage he believes will 
make the turboprop a kc>' factor in air- 
line plans for future equipment. 

After emphasizing that two con- 
verted Convait 340s, designated 
C-131Cs and equipped with Allison 
T56 turboprop engines, are being 
tested for tfie U. S. Air Force at Con- 
vair's Ft, Worth plant, Zevely said the 
company is studying carefully the ap- 
plication of turboprop engines to air- 
line transports. 

Turboprop poMcrplants figure prom- 
inently in Convair’s future plans, Zevely 
said, with the experience gained in fly- 
ing the C-131Cs serving as a pattern 
for possible later conversion of 340s 
into Turbo-Liners by domestic and 
foreign airlines. 

The Turbo-Liner tour included stops 
at Lockheed Aircraft Cotp,; Convair- 
San Diego; Douglas-Long Beach; Nortli 
American Aviation: Northrop Aircraft; 
Douglas-El SMundo; Edwards AFB; 
Strat^c Air Command Headqu.ittcis, 
Offut AFB, Ncbr.: and Air Defense 
Command He.idquarters, Ent AFB, 
Colo. 

The plane was scheduled to return 
to the Allison plant in Indianapolis by 
-Aug. 20. 

Convair Missile Site 

Netv guided missile test facility is 
being built by Convair on a five-acre 
ovemment site at Ft. Rosccrans near 
an Diego. Estimated cost; 8250,000, 


Convair 340 May Get 
British Turboprop 

Convair seriously is considering the 
use of a British turboprop engine in its 
Model 340 airframe to meet the mount- 
ing challenge of the Vickers Viscount 
in the international airline market. 

Convair is aiming its turboprop- 
powered versions of the Model 340 at 
the following markets: 

• Intem.-itional airlines. 

• Royal Canadian Air Force for trans- 
port use in the Arctic. 

• USAF for special mission aircraft. 

Leading the British engines being 

considered by Convair is the Rolls- 
Royce Dart powerplant for the competi- 
tive Viscount. Convair is making 
studies of a Model 340 using four Darts 
instead of either two Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft R2800 piston engines or two 
•Allison T56 turboprops. 

► Cost Comparisons — Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., now bound by a tech- 
uic.il and commercial interchange agree- 
ment with Rolls, has indicated its inter- 
est in building the engines in this 
country if Convair develops a produc- 
tion program for the four-engine 340. 

The Dart is being developed to 1,550 
esph. plus 360 lb. thrust. It costs about 
540,000 compared with approximately 
$125,000 for the commercial version of 
the T36. Cost for 540 operators would 
be about 5160,000 for Dart equipment, 
compared M-ith $250,000 for the T56. 

Convair also is considering two 3,000 
esph, British turbopro|« for a hvin- 
enginc configuration— the Napier Eland 
and tlie Rolls Model 109. Convait 
pretty Mcl! hiis given up any hope of 
getting a commercial aircraft out of its 
■r36-powetcd C-131C in time to com- 
pete M'ith tlie Viscount in the airline 
market. 

Its main reasons for turning to the 



French Jet Trainers Hit Mach .82 


This trio of twin-jet Fouga CM 170R Magis- 
tei two-placc trainers was a feature attrac- 
tion at the recent NATO air show in France, 
where they attained speeds of Mach .82 
several limes. During the three-day show. 


the planes made 35 flights with military 
pilots of U. S-. British. Italian, Greek and 
French air forces and several French offi- 
cials. Foiiga is powered bv two 836-lb.- 
Ihrust Tuebomcca Matbotes.' 
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Rolls Dart is the fact that it is a service- 
proven engine that has been operating 
for 18 mouths in tegular airline service, 
while the Allison turbopiops still ate in 
the development stage and lack any 
service test experience. 

► 340 vs. Viscount-In addition to com- 
peting against Vickers for new airline 
orders, Convair is anticipating the prob- 
lem of U.S. domestic lines flying 340 
fleets in competition with Capital Air- 
lines' Viscounts. It is after a solution 
to this competitive problem within 18 
months. 

Meanwhile, Convair sold 36 cargo 
versions ef the 340 to the Navy. Desig- 
nated R4Y, they will have a 10-ft. cargo 
loading door, floor stressed for 200 lb. 
and a 20-in. grid pattern for cargo tie 

Convair also has sold 33 transport 
versions of the 340 to USAF fot $20 
million, and all planes will be delivered 
by April 1955. 

Horner Sells 1.200 
UAC Common Shares 

II. Mansfield Homer, president of 
United Aircraft Corp., has sold 1,200 
UAC common shares, leaving a total 
holding of 4.800, according to Security 
& ExeUange Commission’s latest survey 
of stock transactions. 

Acquisition of 500 General Motors 
Corp, common shares by Roger Kyes, 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
also is repotted. 

Other transactions for the mid-June 
to mid-July period. 




New Peace Talks Fail 
In AA PUols’ Strike 

New peace hilks between American 
Airlines and Air Line Pilots Assn., called 
by National Mediation Board in a sec- 
ond attempt to settle the protest strike 
over extending the eight-hour flight 
time rule, broEc off abruptly last week 
with no solution in sight. No further 
talks were scheduled. 

C. R, Smith, American president, 
said in a prepared statement: "Tlie sev- 
eral meetings with ALP.A have been 
fruitless in producing a solution to the 
problem. It remains the position of the 
union that there will be no non-stop 
transcontinental service at this time." 
► Alternatives— Tire airline res’ealed that 
NMB member Leverett Edwards, had 
listed four points which must be settled 
first between the two parties. 

The points and American’.? attitude: 

• Return to duty. ’’We agree that the 
pilots will be returned to dutv as their 
services are required for the operation 
of the schedules." 

• No recrimination. "We agree that 
there should be a no recrimination pro- 
vision with an obligation on each of 
the parties to respect it." 

• Eight-hour rule. "Wc agree that we 
will write a binding commitment with 
the association (.AI.PA) uhicli will pro- 
vide; (1) Tlic company will not assign 
pilots to fir’ more than eight scheduled 
hours on flights m'th scheduled inter- 
mediate points or otherwise, but (2J 


the obligation of the pilots to operate 
the nonstop transcontinental services is 
recognized." 

• Arbitration. "Wc agree that we will, 
under the terms of the Railway Labor 
Act, arbitrate this: (1) the legal right of 
the company, under the terms of its 
contract with ALPA, to operate the 
nonstop transcontinental services; (2) 
whether or not the union has violated 
its contract by this strike; (3) if the 
union has violated its contract what will 
be the responsibility for damages result- 
ing from its strike.’’ 

ALPA’s views on the four points were 
not immediately available. 

► Court Decision— Tire three points 
made under the arbitration proposal are 
now before the Federal District Court 
in New York for decision in AA's $1.- 
250.000 suit against the union. 

"Wc would prefer that thev be set- 
tled by such court . . Smith said. 
“If, however. Air Line Pilots Assn, 
would prefer that the issue not be set- 
tled bj' the court but be judged by 
arbitration instead, that is agreeable 
with us under the conditions named." 

► Shutdown— Meanwhile, American be- 
gan disbanding its opemtions by laying 
off 1.891 stewardesses, flight engineers 
and probationary employes and sending 
two-week notices to 13,821 others. 

Smith earlier notified the 1.243 strik- 
ing pilots that thev had been suspended 
from the airline’s payrolls effective July 
30 when the strike began. Their senior- 
ity as pilots stopped accruing .Aug. 15. 

Dismissal of employes would save the 
airline S7.3 million a month, including 
salaries of the pilots. Smith said. 

ALPA maintained last week that all 
American had to do to stop the strike 
was to arrange for crew changes on the 
three DC-" nonstop transcontinental 
cast-west flights. 

ODM Sets Titanium 
Goal at 37,500 Tons 

A goal of 37,500 tons annual capac- 
ity for titanium processing facilities has 
been established by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

Certificates fot rapid hix amortiza- 
tion benefits will be awarded to meet 
this goal hv 1956. ODM established 
an identical 37,500-ton capacity goal 
for titanium ingot in February. 

“.At present there are not processing 
facilities in operation designed .specif- 
ically for the production of titanium 
mill products,” ODM savs. "Because 
of the absence of such facilities, the 
industry has relied for its mill products 
on plants designed for stainless steel 
production. It is exjxcted that both 
iinnroved quality and reduced costs 
will result from processing facilities 
especially designed fot the metal." 
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OOO/^ 

ACTU/tTOf^ 

for Transport Aircraft 


Weight: 4.5 pounds 
Operating load: 450 lbs. 

Ultimate static load: 7150 lbs. tension 
Speed of stroke under 450 lb. load; .3 inches per sec. 

Size of power soclien: 2H" x 4H" x 8Kt". 

Other features: Magnetic clutch and brake for quick 
stopping; adjustable travel limit switches; non-jamming 
end stops; radio noise filter; explosion proof. 


Stroke; 6.25 inches 


NOTE ^ 
COMPACTNESS 
OF COMPLETE 
UNIT 


4612 West Jefferson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 16, California 


cEMCo 


let 


EEMCO’s new linear actuator, Model D-607 is a 
compact combination actuator and power package 
weighing only 4V^ pounds. Having a stroke of 6Vi 
inches at .3 inches per second under a normal 
operating load of 450 pounds, it is another ex- 
ample of the ingenuity and precision of EEMCO's 
design and pr^uction team. Overall size of the 
activating section of Model D-607 is only 2Ji" x 
4H" X &!»". Other specifications are shown below. 
This same design can be altered for adaptation to 
other uses with a minimum of production time 
thus assuring early delivery. 


Designers 

Electrical Engineering \ and producers 
and Manufacturing Corp. of motors, 

linear and rotary 
actuators 



COLLINS is in on another FIRST 


Witli an eye to the future and improved passen- 
ger senicc. Moliawk Airlines i?MUgiirated helicopter 
passenger seivice on its route hetween New York 
City and Sullivan County in the Catskills vacation 
land on June 7th. 

This is the first time a scheduled airline has used 
the helicopter to scrs-e a community (Liberty/Monti- 
cello) for which it had been certificated by tfic CAB 
but had been miable to serve due to lack of an 
adccjiiale DC-3 airport. 

First local service airline to operate a helicopter, 
Mohawk operates the longest non-stop helicopter 


run ill the world. 

Mohawk expects to replace the Sikorsky S-55 
and its 11 plush DC-3s witli twin-engine 40-pas- 
senger rotorcraft in a few years, said President 
Robert E. Peacli. 

Collins is proud to share in these important 
“firsts.” Moliawk’s Sikorsky S-55 transport is equip- 
ped witli Collins \'HF Communications Receiver 
and VHF Transmitter. 

In winged aircraft and helicopters, Collins flics 
witli Moliawk Airlines — fumishing accurate, de- 
pendable communications on every flight. 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 

261 Madisen Avenue, NIW YORK 16 • 1930 Hi-llne Drive, OAllAS 2 • 2700 W. Olive Avenue, tURSANK 
COUINS RADIO COMPANY OF CANADA. LTD., 74 Spurks SIreet, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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Fletcher Unveils FU-24 Duster 

New Zealand orders 100 all-metal ’Utilities.' designed 
to lift 1.250-11). loads from 870-ft. strips. 


By William J. Coughlin 

Rosemead, Calif.— Fletcher .Aviation 
Corp. has unveiled its FU-24 agricul- 
tural aircraft and announced an order 
from New Zealand for 100 of the utility 
planes. 

The initial contract with the Cable- 
Price Corp.. Auckland, covets the pro- 
toh'pe aircraft now flying, il fully 
ass^bled planes and 8^ complete kits 
to be assembled in New Zealand. 

► Fletcher’s ‘Utility’— The all-aluminum 
aircraft, powered w-th a 225-hp. Con- 
tinental engine, has a 42-ft. wing span, 
)l-ft. 10-in. length and an emptv weight 
of 1.909 lb. It is designed to lift'a 1,250- 
lb. load from an 870-ft. imimprmcd 
Bight strip. 

A 27-cu.-ft. hopper for other cargo 
is aft of the single-place cockpit. 
Fletcher has named the plane the 
"Utility.” 

The protohpe made its first flight 
July 14. 

► 40-G Safety-Fletclicr says unique 
features of the aircraft include an all- 
movable elevator system for ease of con- 
trol at slow speeds, a 40-G safety section 
around the pilot and a complete coating 
of plastic paint to protect it from corro- 
sion effects of the chemic.nis it will 

The company says the cockpit has 
withstood loads equal to flying the 
fulh’ loaded aircraft into the ground 
at a 45-dcf. angle at 70 mph. 

Operational gross weight is 5,47S-lb. 
and top speed is 124 mph. Cruising 
speed is 108 mph. with a range of 370- 
mi. .Sea level rate of climb is 750-fpm. 
scm’ce ceiling 15,700-ft. Tricvcle gear 
is not retractable, 

► Pilot’s Airnlane-"This is prnbahlv the 
least romantic aircraft I’ve ever worked 
on, but it will carry more weight per 


liorscporver than anything I know of,” 
siiys project engineer John Thorp. 
“Since high speed was not important, 
\vc have teen able to put all our efforts 
on heavy load carrying and short field 
takeoff runs. 

"The Utility lias been designed as a 
pilot’s airplane to take care ol a tired 
pilot who has been flying from dawn 
to dusk. With its wide tricycle landing 
gear, rough field landings every five 
minutes should be no problem.” 

Tailor-made for agricultural needs, 
the "Utility” is designed with empha- 
sis being placed particularly on slow 
flight characteristics, visibility and 
rugged construction. 

► CAA Tesfs-Botli U. S. and New Zea- 
land civil aeronautics officials have con- 
ducted static tests of all components of 
the aircraft. Fletcher reports the com- 
plete aircraft has been tested to 150% 
ot the 5.8 load limits required by Civil 
•Aeronautics Administration. 

A cooling system similar to that of the 
Fletcher FD-25 will relieve the pilot of 
overheating problems, the company savs. 
The fertilizer hopper, located on the 
center of gravity, is coated with a poly- 
siml Saran plastic that is resistant to 
the acids and abrasion of superphos- 

► Kit Shipments— James .Aviation. Ltd., 
Hamilton, N. Z., will assemble the 89 
aircraft kits that are being shipped to 
that country. These kits are fabricated 
bv "matched hole tooling.” which 
T'letclicr savs will eliminate costly jigs 
for final assembly. 

Cable-Price Corp. will handle sales 
of the new aircraft. The firm is the mer- 
chandising organization of the William 
Cable Holding Co., second largest im- 
porting and distributing organization in 
New Zealand . 

Cable-Price already lias sold five of flic 


agricultural aircraft to Robertson Air 
Service, Ltd. of Hamilton, N. Z. 

► ‘Top Dressing’— The order for 1 00 of 
the Fletcher aircraft emphasizes the im- 
portance of the "top dressing” industry 
to New Zealand. I^st year, neatly 180 
surplus training planes and converted 
small paMCnger planes spread an esti- 
mated 200,000 tons of superphosphates 

Operation of converted aircraft at 
small, unimproved strips resulted in a 
high accident rate. 

Alote than 100 of tlicse planes suf- 
fered major damage and 16 were demol- 
ished in a three-year period. Seven pilots 
were killed. 

To New Zealanders, "top dressing” 
means tlie aerial application of cliemical 
fertilizer over steep hillsides and beats 
little resemblance to aop-dusting oper- 
ations in the U, S. 

Pilots flv at an altitude between 50- 
300-ft.. and the ascrage flight takes only 
three and a half min. AA'ith automatic 
loaders refilling the aircraft, it is not 
unusual for a jiilot to make os'er 240 
sorties a day. 

► First Shipment— Fletcher has com- 
pleted a 123.000-sq-ft. concrete factory 
building on its 215-acte Rosemead .Air- 
|)ort property for production of tlie 
FU-24, Shipment of tlic prototype and 
the 10 assembled aircraft is to be com- 
pleted by Noi'- 1 5. The first kit is to be 
shipped on that date with kit shipments 
cverv month until tlic order for 100 
Utility farm planes is filled. 

Other Fletcher aircraft turned out 
since World AA'ar II include the FD-25 
Defender, now being produced by the 
Tovo .Aircraft Co. in Japan, and the 
FL-23 observation aircraft. 

Pike Warns of Growinfi 
Jet Lubricant Needs 

Manufacturers of synthetic lubricants 
for jet engines were warned last week 
they must increase production facilities 
to meet fast-growing military demands. 

■TTiomas P- Pike, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Supply and Logistics, 
forecast that 1.705.000 gal. will be 
purchased bv the Defense Department 
in the next three years and that the 
quantity will increase substantially after 
1957. Ttio lubricants, meeting military 
specification MII.-L-780SB, are used in 
jet bombers, fighters and interceptors. 

Pike s.nid military requirements for 
tlic next three fiscal vears will be; 1955, 

250.000 gill,; 1956, 601.000 gal.: 1957, 

854.000 gal. 

His prediction of a fast-growing need 
for more lubricants parallels a Defense 
lOepartment estimate that jet fuel re- 
miiremcnts also will increase rapidlv as 
rcciptocating engines are replaced b\' 
icts for militaiT operations f.AviATiox 

WrnK Tunc 7, p. 16'l. 
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Japan Airpower 

• Blueprints for postwar 
buildup near completion. 

* First squadrons to form 
before July of next year. 

fMcGraw-I/iJI WofJd News) 

Matsusliima, Japan— U. S. Air Force 
and Japanese military' leaders now are 
completing final blueprints for this 
coimtrs's postwar airposver buildup, 
with from five to seven squadrons 
scheduled to become operational bv 
July 1955. 

'Hic men who will lead this air force 
arc finishing the first two-month re- 
fresher training course here under 
USAI'' instructors. Barring unforeseen 
obshclcs, the 35 officers of this class 
and others who arc to follow them this 
year will take over the first squadrons 
and operate several air training schools. 

Buildup plans from nosv through the 
first half of next vear call for formation 
of two or three I'-86 fighter squadrons, 
two C-J6 transport squadrons and one 
or Iwo P2V aiiti-siibinarinc patrol 

sqn.idroiis. 

► Aircraft Delivcries-“We are 100% 
.satisfied with the USAF program," Maj. 
Gen. Kentaro Uemum, civilian head of 
the air force staff told .Avi.stion Week. 
"B\ the end of this year, we should 
have 150 aircraft, from 400 to 500 next 
year and about 1,500 in five years. 

"At that time, the Japan force will 
approximate tlie current strength of the 
Far East Air Force units based in Japan. 
Provided tlicre are no great changes in 
aircraft, this force sliould be adequate to 
replace American units and take over 
the defense of Japan," 

Gen. Uemura anticipates, however, 
that new developments may outmode 
the air force he is building and require 


The last of more than 380 Convaii B-36 
intercontinental bombers produced for 
Strategic Air Command is rolled nose*liigU 
out of its giant assembly building at Ft. 


Asia Air Buildup 

f.\fcGraw-Hill World Nervs) 

Bangkok— American and other Free 
World diplomaU want U. S. Ait Force 
to ba.se fighter and bomber squadrons 
in Southeast Asb to shore np Bagging 
morale over the Communist victory in 
Indo.China. 

A real demuiislnition of U.S. will- 
ingness to back up Thaibnd, Burma 
and the Nfalav States with phvsical 
strength is necessary to insure their par- 
ticipation in the proposed Southeast 
Asia Defense Organization. 

Putting a group of F-86s or F-84s 
plus a squadron of B-4Ts at Don Mu- 

south on the Malay peninsula to nffset 
the Red threat is considered the easiest 
and quickest commitment that could 
be made. 

Diplomats fear that U. S, sbitements, 
imphing support, no longer are ade- 
quate to brace local populations. They 

Indo<3hina and. because nothing was 
done, now wonder if they will be ^ven 


USAF to station more advanced air de- 
fense units here. 

► First F-86s-IIal£ of the 150 aircraft 
scheduled for delivery by the end of 
1954 will be Beech .Aircraft Co.’s T-34 
Mentor, to be bought with Japanese 
funds. Some of these umy be assem- 
bled by Fuji Heavy Indusfrv Co, (for- 
merly Nakajima Aircraft Co.) under 
its technical ticup with Beech. 

The other 75 planes will be North 
American Aviation’s F-S6 and T-6 atsd 
Ix)ckliced Aircraft Coqr.’s T-33, to be 
supplied under mutual security assist- 
.ince to Jap.an, 

Tliis country’s first Sabre squadron 


Worth, lex., to clear its 47-ft.-high tail. 
Delivery of first production B-3ti was made 
in 1947. Delivery of last production B-36 


expects to get the all-weather F-S6D, 
but it is not known whether 10 fighters 
programmed for this year will be Ds or 
Fs. 

► Japaucse Command— Japan does not 
hope to have a full group operating un- 
der Japanese command until early 1956. 
Initially. Japanese squadrons will be in- 
corporated into USAF wings at bases 
here while their command and staff 
officers receive on-the-job training along- 
side American officers in group and wing 
organizations. 

Presumably, similar training will take 
place in the Japan Air Defense Force, 
established by Far East Air Force when 
the peace treatv was enforced in 1952. 
This training school is under JADF, al- 
though it receives much attention from 
FEAF and the Air Advisory Group. 

'Tlic Japanese staff is planning to send 
200 personnel to the (l. S. during the 
current fiscal year. Il.ilf of these men 
w ill be pilots. 

Convair Plans 340 
Delivery to Lufthansa 

Convair expects to deliver the first 
of four 340s ordered by the W’est Ger- 
man Airline. Lufthansa, by the end of 
this month. 

However, neither the French nor 
Italian parliaments has ratified the 
neccssarv’ contractual agreements be- 
tween members of the European De- 
fense Communitv, .1 matter which must 
be done before the Germans can achieve 
full air sovereignty and operate their 
own airline (.Aviation May 17. 

p. 16). The U. S. and Britian have 
approved the agreements. 

The It.iliau parliament has recessed 
for the summer and the French still 
show no inclination to bring the matter 
before tlicir legislature. 

The German airline was unable to 
take dclivcn’ on a Convair in Jamiarv 
(Aviation 'M’kkk Feb. 1, p. 15). 
Convair sold the 340 to Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. 

► Official Rebirth— In Cologne, Ger- 
many. meanwhile. Lufthansa was reborn 
officially this month at a board meeting 
of Luftag, wliicli \s-3s set up 18 months 
ago to develop plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of tlie airline. 

The air carrier hopes to begin operat- 
ing no later than the end of this vear. 
In addition to the 340s. it has four 
Lockheed Super Constellations on 
order. 

Both Convair and Tiansocean Ait 
Lines have contracts to train flight per- 
sonnel for laifthansa. T.ALO.A svill 
train four flight engineers at its Oakland. 
Calif., base and expects to receive more 
engineers later. 

Four pilot captains are being trained 
fay Convair at its San Diego plant. 
Flight crews also arc being trained in 



Last' B-36 Conies off Production Line 
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England and the Middle East, Others 
are receiving ground and Bight simu- 
lator training in West Germany. 

► Routes-Lufthansa plans to establish 
at least six routes once its operation is 
assured. Included will be two trans- 
Atlantic routes, according to Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, link- 
ing West Germany with both North 
and South America. 

The overseas routes will carry more 
than 85% of the airline's total traffic, 
ICAO says. 

Four tians-Europcan routes are 
planned to Paris, London. Rome and 
Cairo. 

Feeder, Freight Lines 
Get Senate Support 

Permanent certification of the three 
certificated all-freight airlines and the 
14 local service carriers is provided in 
legislation approved by the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 

As passed by the House, the measure 
provided only for the certification of 
the feeder lines. But the Senate com- 
mittee declared that the Flying Tiger 
Line and Slick Airways (now merged) 
and Riddle Airlines “have shown sub- 
stantial growth and ha\’c demonstrated 
the commercial need for their special- 
ized services.” 

Civil Aeronautics Board’s failure to 
grant them permanent certificates, as 
in the case of the local service lines, 
"hampers growth and further develop- 
ment," the committee said. 

Sen. Pat McCarran, co-autlior of the 
bill, has introduced an amendment elim- 
inating the cargo carriers. Tire measure 
was sponsored in the House by Rep. 
Carl Hinshaw. 

Air Transport Assn, has taken no 
position on tJic ponnanent certification 
of feeder lines, altliough tlrey are mem- 
bers of ,ATA. Air Coach Transport 
Assn, has opposed it, claiming "the non- 
scheduled operators started before the 
local service lines in most cases and 
proved their fitness without certificates 
or subsidy. ...” 

Navy Urges Tinkertoy 
Production in Avionics 

Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics will 
encourage avionics fimis to use ‘ Project 
Tinkertoy” manufacturing techniques 
(Avsation Week Oct, 12. 1953, p. 72) 
by offering development and produc- 
tion contracts for certain items of 
equipment based on configurations 
produced by the mechanized manufac- 
turing proeess- 

Benind BuAer’s new policy is an 
effort to "develop sufficient capacity in 
the electronics industry to produce the 


large volume of military quality equip- 
ment that will be required in the event 
of global war." 

Rear Adm. Apollo Soucck. in an 
instruction to BuAer divisions, says: "It 
is the intention of this bureau, when- 
ever practicable, to select new designs 
for electronic equipment that have in- 
creased mobiliailion potential of mech- 
anized production. 

"Divisions having cognizance o\'Ci 
design and/or procurement of elec- 
tronic equipment shall encourage . 
contractors to produce equipment util- 
izing mechanized production tech- 
niques in all high-mobilizjtion-reqiiite- 
ment equipiiient, where the use of these 
tecliniqucs will substimtially reduce the 
le.id time required for mobilization pro- 
duction schedules." 

BuAct plans to form a committee 
soon to develop furtlicr incentives for 
ni.inufacturcrs to utilize tlie "Tinker- 
toy" process. 

lire only comp.my now using 
■'Tinkertoy" tccimiques for BuAcr con- 
tract production is tlic Kaiser Electron- 
ics Division of Wilhs Motors. .Ameri- 
can Car and F'oundry Co. recently 
established an Electronics Division near 
.Alexandria, Va.. using mechanized 
manufacturing methods (.Aviation 
Winic Feb. l.p. 11). 

Aircraft Companies 
Lose L.A. Tax Appeal 

Ix)s Angeles— Loc-.i! aircraft niimiifac- 
tiircrs have lost their appeal for elimina- 
tion of county tax iisscssincnts amount- 
ing to more than 5130 million. 

It was the second defeat on the same 

Assessments were levied by the Los 
.Angeles Counts- 011 tlie basis tliat de- 


fense aircraft and parts ate property of 
the manufacturer before tlrey are turned 
over to the government. 

► 60 Protcsts-Morc than 60 local de- 
fense plants contended in hearings be- 
fore the county Board of Supervisors 
that the assess^ property belonged to 
the federal gosernment and therefore 
was not subject to personal property 
taxation (.Aviation Week Aug. 2, 
p. 15). 

Spokesmen for the armed forces sup- 
ported the view that when materials 
and equipment are ordered by the 
armed forces, the government takes title 
immediately. 

The board, however, turned down 
the appeals. Tlie board denied protests 
of the aircraft muiiufiicturers on the 
same issue last year. That decision still 
is on appeal before the courts. 

► Increased Cost— Paul Berger, manager 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s tax 
elepattment, protested the assessment 
this way; '‘Our .Air F'orce and Navy 
contracts requite that we do everything 
we can to protect the federal govem- 
inent awinst local lax increases that 
can be cliargcd against these contracts.” 

.As an example of the amounts in- 
l oh'cd in the case of the large airframe 
manufacturers, Lockheed’s payment last 
year amounted to over 51 . 1 million, 
which the firm paid under protest, 
leaving the way open for later legal 

This vear, the company's assessment 
totaled sonic $17 iiiillioii with an ad- 
ditional S2.6 million fur Lockheed Air 
Service. Tax on tlicsc amounts 
amounted to more than 51.5 million. 
Tlie company says it again will pay the 
lax under protest and then seek court 

I'he other companies involved plan 
to follow a similar course. 



Fiat Displays Highspeed Trainers 


New Highspeed advanced trainers being 
built by Italy’s Fiat arc divided evenly be- 

left to right: G-82 (RolU-Rovce Ncue), 
C-80-3B (DH Goblin). G.80-1B' (DH Gob- 


lin). G-59 (Rolls-Rovce Merlin), G-49 (Alvis 
Leonides or P&W.A Wasp) and the G-46 
(DH Gipsy Queen or .Alfa Romeo). The 
planes recently were demonstrated at ViUa- 
coiibly Airport, Franec- 
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Scheduled Airline Safety 


2,025,001 

2,016.22-t 

2,256,856 

2,484322 

2,514,264 

2.647.167 


195,185 

204,685 

218,535 


13,942,354 1,078.957 315,511 

I’ASSENGKRMIL 


U75.796 
1.107.393 
1.256.754 
1,334,544 
1.352,252 
1,465,988 
7.692.527 203,783 


(in thons; 

26,919 

28,484 

31,809 

36,747 

38,591 

41,233 


240,830 

228,751 

270,805 

279,362 

508,154 

345,057 


Total 

2,408,059 

2,391,784 

2.705,370 

2,954,514 

2,991,173 

3,165,989 

16.616.889 


1,449,915 

1,370,459 

1,565,116 

1,656,176 

1,705,070 

1,858,582 

9.605,318 


New Copter Engine 
Develops High Power 

A new, supccdiarged piston engine 
fot helicopters in the 300-hp. class has 
been developed by Aircooled Motors, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. under U. S. Navy 
sponsorship. Designated the Franklin 
D425-Z, the engine is said to have 
the highest specific power output of 
any engine of the horizontally opposed 
aircooled type. The engine is designed 
to provide military copters with in- 
creased sea level and altihide perform- 

Displaccincnt is 423 cu. in. and take- 
off power rating is said to be 300 bhp. 
from sea level to 8.200 ft. Normal 
power rating is 285 bhp. from sea level 
to 9,600 ft. 

It is a development of Franklin’s 
0425-1 engine powering the small Si- 
korsky S-52 copter; its gear-driven, 
Rootes-type positive displacement su- 
percharger is tlic most apparent 
cliaiige. Tlie supercharger is isolated 
from torsional vibrations of the crank- 
sliaft sy.stcni by torsionally flexible quill 
shafts in the supercharger drive gear 
train. All supercharger drive train gears 
are mounted in ball bearings for maxi- 
mum gear alignment. 

For vertical operation, a power take- 
off from a flange integral with the top 


of tlie engine- crankshaft i.s used, Adap- 

aecomplished readily, aircooled says. 
A dry sump oil lubrication system is 
fitted. 

Significant features of the new power 

• Engine cooling is imptosed by larger 
cylinder fins and by a cooling fan using 
small, hi|h-performaiicc. airfoil-section 

• Cylinder structure has been modified 
to increase fatigue strength of the cyl- 
inder dome, banel section and hold- 
down flange. Stellite facing on intake 
and exhaust valves, hollow-stem, sodi- 
um-cooled exhaust valve and exhaust 
valve rotators aids durability. 

The pistons rings have narrosv-faced, 
Keystonc-secHon rings. Tlic top com- 
pression ring is chrome-faced to minim- 
ize cylinder bote wear, control oil con- 
sumption and to prevent ring-sticking 
at increased power ratings. Solid-skirt 
aluminum alloy, precision die-cast pis- 
tons are of canr-ground design and use 
a cast-in Ni-Rcsist insert in the top 
ring groove position to minimize top 
ting groove wear and pounding. 

• Cast aluminum crankcase has been re- 
designed to reduce stress concentra- 
tions. Shot-peening of liigher-stressed 
areas is done. Strength and durability 
is said to be increased by using a 
forged chromium-nick-moybdenum steel 


at maximum machinable core hardness 
and full nitriding of all surfaces. Main 
bearing and connecting tod bearing 
shells ate stcel-backed, copper-lead, pre- 
cision-insert type with a thin lead-tin 

• Ignition system uses dual magnetos, 
shielded ignition harness and 18-mm. 
shielded sparkplugs. Rubbet-cusliioned 
torsional vibration couplings isolate the 
magnetos from the crankshaft torsional 
vibration system. Magnesium heat- 
treated castings are used for all major 
housings, oil ran. mounting brackets 
and accessory 3rive cover-platcs. 

Accessory drives (AN type) ate pro- 
vided for a 200-amp. 28-v, generator, 
fuel pump, electric tach, 28-v. starter, 
vacuum and hydraulic pumps. 

Airline T raff ie to Climb 
238fo: PNYA Official 

Los Angeles— Fred M- Glass, director 
of aviation for the Port of New York 
Authority, predicts the number of pas- 
senger-miles flown by the nation's air- 
lines will increase 238® in the next 
20 or 25 years. 

"To meet this increased flosv of 
traffic,” he says, "tcniiinal facilitie.s 
must be geared accordingly— either 
through more airports or greater utiliza- 
tion of present fields." 

► l,000-Mi Boost— Virtually all the in- 
crease in passenger travel over 1.000 
miles will go to the airlines. Glass fore- 
cast in an address before the Chamber 
of Conrmerce aviation committee. 

The airlines also will receive 75% 
of the passenger traffic increase in the 
500 to 2,000-mi. category and 50® 
of that in the ISO to 500-mi. class, he 
predicts. 

► Noise Control— He warns that airline, 
airport autliorities and maniihctiirers 
mu.st give increased attention to the 
noise problem. 

"Actually, the day has come when 
engine and airframe design must control 
the noise level," he says. "Through 
improved airport facilities we have gone 
as fat as possible openitionallv to control 
the noise factor. But if that factor is 
ignored in the years to come, it will 
prove to be a definite deterrent to the 
growth of commercial aviation." 

In another prediction before the 
same group. Jean H. DuBuque, execu- 
tive director of the National Business 
Aircraft Assn., estimated that between 
20,000 and 25,000 multi-engine air- 
planes will be engaged in business fl\ing 
in 1965. 

Lockhc'ed Dividend 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank. 
Calif., has declared a 50-ecnt dis'idcnd 
on capital stock, pavable Sept. 11 to 
holders of record Aug. 20. 
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SPHR.. . thE iDui [Dst radar landing systBoi 


. . . f /{brings in planes — accurately, rapidly, safely — in any 

weather — increases revenue for airport and municipality. 


. . . f>P.IRis iinmeiUalely acaitabk — the only lor 
ing system actually in production. 


'• for Performance Specifications 
1 SPAR, and delivery dares. In- 
s for export sales should be 
»sed loBendix International 
Division, Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


addri 


for creative deidopmcms in the field of elevirunics . . . lealcli LFE 

LABORATORY for ELECTRONICS 

75 Pitts Street, Boston 14, Moss. 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 



Supersonic in Level Fli gh t 



TIGSR CLOSEUP shows pressure orifices (tiny black dots), clieck-tspc inlet for Weight J65. 


New Tiger Is 

• Gnimman F9F-9 represents 
complete design switch. 

• New Navy fighter has a very 
thin wing and tail. 

By David A. Andertoii 

Pcconic River, L. 1., N. Y.-The 
Navy’s newest jet fighter prototype— 
Grumman Aircraft liiiginecring Corp.’s 
F9F.9 Tiger— lias joined the limited 
ranks of military airplanes eapable of 
supersonic speeds in level flight. (Also 
see Aviation \Vi;kk Aug. 16, p. 3S1). 

Biggest contribution to its barrier- 
busting pcrform.ince is the low drag of 
tlie airijlanc, attributed by Grumman 
engineers to two basic design features; 
tlie tvasp-waisted fuselage lines for opti- 
mum drag cliaracteristics at sonic 
speeds, and the liigh-densih of the de- 
sign layout, w hich packs a lot of airplane 
into a small envelope. 

Tlic prototype already lias been on 
the high .side of Mach 1, poneted by 
the thrust of its Wright J65-W-7 (rated 
at more than 7,220 lb.); but production 
airplanes will have the added boost of 
an afterburner liitchcd to the tail, and 
should push even fartha into the super- 

► Acrodynainics— The general plan of 
the Tiger is completely different from 
any of its ancestors; it forsakes the 
“Grumman look" which has charactcr- 


The fuselage is thunky; its sliort, 
pointed nose fairs into one of tire “up- 
iiiH" canopies now nearly standard on 
fighters. Behind tlie cockpit, the fuse- 
lage .sta\s at almost constant dcjjtli until 
shortly before the tail, when it abniptly 
rounds off toward flic jet exhaust and 
the fairing around the arresting gcar. 

Chock inlets for tlic J65 arc about 
op|>ositc the pilot’s scat; they arc 
mounted off the fuselage by about an 
inch, to avoid the boundary layer of 


rclafis cly stagnant air. 

I'rom below or abos’e, the indentation 
of the fuselage lines around the wing 
root intersection is cjiiite obvious. It is 
this nipped-in shape that has given rise 
to the nickname of the ‘'Cokc-bottle” 
fuselage. The peculiar layout is tlie re- 
sult of considerable aerodynamic re- 
search to produce optimum drag charac- 
teristics at sonic specds- 
► Surfaces— ’Flic thin sweptback wings 
arc mounted more than lialfwar’ down 
the fuselage, ^\bng fences arc mounted 
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on the upper surface at about one-quar- 
ter of tlic span outboard- Only the small 
portion of the wing outboard of the 
tank vents (which can be seen near flic 
wingtips) folds for carrier storage. Fold- 
ing is manual, instead of powered, and 
should require little maintenance. 

Lateral control svstem is based on 
tliat of tlie earlier F9K models; roll 
control appears to conic from spoilers 
set near the trailing-edge of the wing. 
Small tip ailerons are used ptesumabh' 
for feel. Flaps extend from t)re fuselage 
intersection out to the wing fold line. 

The horizont-al tail is extremely thin 
and mounted low ou the fuselage to 
eountcract the tendency of sweptwing 
aiqilancs to pitch up at higli Macli 
numbers. The entire tail moves for 
control during tlie norm.il fliglit re- 
gimes; the delators come into play only 
when flaps arc lowered. 

Vertical tail is char.icterized bv a 
very large taper ratio and a partial-span 
luddcr. The tip is a g]as^plastic hous- 
ing for an antenna. 

Speed brakes are mounted on the fu- 
selage belly just behind the wheel wells. 
Tlicv ate two large trapezoidal .surfaces 
whidi deflect through almost 90 deg. 
In the early flights, tliere has been some 
buffeting, traceable to their solidity; it 
is understood that the brakes will be 
perforated to reduce this tendency. 

bfain landing gear is similar in lay- 
out, but not in detail, to tliA original 
retractable gear pioneered bv Grumman 
in 1931 on the XFF-1. Nose gear 
mounts dual wheels, and retracts aft. 
The main wheels retract forward into 
the fuselage wells. 



► Imtniincirtation— The all-white proto- 
type is imlfca-dotted with unpainted 
circles surrounding static pressure ori- 
fices. There arc mote than 2?0 of these 
pressure-distribution points on the air- 
|>lane. The entire left side of the fuse- 
lage and both upper and lower surfaces 
of the left wing and stabilizer have 
been instrumented for determination of 
pressure distribution in flight. 

The small blade antenna projecting 
below the fuselage between main and 
nose gear is part of the flight test instr.i- 


nieiitatiun, as is the long pitot-y-asvmc- 
tcr boom projecting from the nose, 
'I'licsc will not be found on production 

"W'c've got about as much flight- 
test iiisfrumentation in licre as any of 
the rcscarcli jobs out at Edwards (Air 
Force Flight Test Center),’’ said one 
Grumman engineer. “It's packed with 
photopanels, flight recorders and tele- 
metering gear.’’. 

► Stnicfurc- The Tiger is. judging bv 
the comments, built like other Grum- 
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WATCH THAT AIRLINE ! 


mWf places mt/t 

ISCOUNTS 




Success stofy... Here's why the Viscount is 

the world's most successful medium-haul passenger aircraft. 


VICKERS 

VISCOUNT 


PROFIT The Viscount's direct operating costs arc 
paid if three out of every ten seats are filled. That 
has been the experience of BEA who achieved a 
break-even load factor on direct costs of 29% over 
the first full year of Viscount services. 

SPEED Inter-city flight schedules improved, c.g., on 
BEA's London-Stockholm route Hying lime was 
reduced from 4 hrs. 45 mins, to 3 hrs. 35 mins. 


TURBO-PROP COMFORT The four Rolls-Royce 
turbo-prop engines give maximum safely together 
with smooth, sure flight. Lack of vibration means 
less travel fatigue. 

PASSENGER PREFERENCE Many passengers have 
switched to Viscounts on European routes. On one 
important route traffic has risen by SO",,. 


Watch Capital Airlines . . . There's an exhilarat- 
ing new flying experience in store for their pas- 
sengers. “Fast... Vibration-free... No travel- 
fatigue . . .'' that's the verdict of hundreds of 
Americans who have known Viscount travel in 
Europe. Soon thousands more will know 
turbo-prop comfort for the first time over 
U.S. domestic routes. 

W'atch Capital Airlines. . . Increased passenger 
preference coupled with an immediate rise in 



profits will follow the Viscount. That's been 
theexperience of Viscount operators in Europe. 
United States route patterns will make even 
more eflective use of the Viscount. 

W'atch Capital Airlines — Turbo-prop com- 
fort, passenger appeal, low maintenance and 
regularity of performance make the Viscount 
a plane that no operator can overlook for short 
and medium hauls. 



PROOF 

POSITIVE 

U'cr 100 Viscounts (cxcludin;; 
Capital's option for 37) arc in 
operation or on order for world 
8ir)incs,includin[;T'ran.s-CanadaAir 
Lines, British West-lndian Airways 
and Linea Acropostaf \'enezolaiia, 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED ■ AIRCRAFT DIVISION ■ WETbRIDGE ■ SURREY • ENGLAND 




imin airplanes: rugged and conventional. 

"Production breakdown for this air- 
plane is as easy as it has been in the 
past," says fosepli Gavin, I''9F-9 project 
engineer. “We wanted to keep it sim- 
ple and about like tbc rest of the air- 
planes we’ve built." 

"There’s nothing really exotic in the 
structure,” added Larry hlead, assistant 
project engineer and former structural 
designer. "There arc some hcas’v milled 
skins, but everybody’s using them." 

The entire upper wing skin is ma- 
chined from a single chunk of alumi- 
num alloy. This was done for simplicity 
in assemblv, Tliis general philosophy 
governed the entire Tiger design; the 
prototv'pe flerv less than 15 months after 
the Navy’s go-ahead in the form of a 
letter of intent. 

► Flight Demonstration— In a rare acro- 
nautie.ll event which hadn't been done 
since the introduction of the Grumman 
F9F-2 in 1947. project pilot II. C. 
(Corky) Meyer demonstrated the Tiger 
before a group of Navy officers, Grum- 
man officials, journalists and camcra- 

It was tbc fourtl) fliglit for the Tiger; 
first flight was July 30 in the morning, 
and the second was made later the same 
d.iy. 

After a short takeoff and moderate 
climb, Meyer brought the plane in low 
for two upwind passes in succession. 
Tliese were a little slower tliaii expected, 
but Corky made up for it on the third 
pass downwind. It was straight, low 
and fast; it was also amazinglv quiet 
for a highspeed run. pcriiaps because 
there was no local sliocking in the flow 
around the plane. 

After the third pass, Meyer extended 
the landing gear and came in for a short 
landing. 

Mever commented after the flight 
that the plane had to be held back for 


the demonstration. (Presumably the 
Tiger is operating under a temporary 
speed restriction at low altitudes; this 
is stundard practice with new proto- 

IIc also added that the plane had 
been supersonic, and tliat it "gets tlicre 
with no effort at all." 

► Future Plans— Grumman is in produc- 
tion on the new fighter, supplementing 
its full-rate output of the F9k'-8 Cougar, 
the S2F-! anti-submarine plane and the 
SA-16 Albatross. Current contracts from 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics total $40 
million for the dei'elopment and pro- 
duction of the F9F-9 Tiger. 

Grumman personnel, publicly enthu- 
siastic about tKc new airplane, carry that 
enthusiasm over info private expressions 
of delight both witli the plane’s design 
,ind with tire strengtiiciicd position of 
tlicir company. 

Industry obsers'crs have u’ondcrcd for 
a long time when Grumman was going 
to pull out of the design doldrums into 
ss'hich it slipped after me end of World 
War II; thcF9F-9 Tiger is an indication 
that the time is now. 

JVeur Invention!! 

Government Offers 
Patents for License 

New patents issued recently on inven- 
tions assigned to the U. S. in the field 
of aircraft and parts have been reported 
to Aviation Week by the Gmemment 
Patents Board. 

These inventions arc available for 
license, ordinarily on a non-exclusive 
m\alty-frec basis, on application to the 
agency indicated in the abstract. Printed 
copies of letters patent may be obtained 
from the Commissioner of Patents, 
Wa.shington 25. D. C.. at 25 cents a 


copy, payable by cheek or money order 
(stamps not accepted). Specify patent 
number and title when ordering. 


► SUPERS0141C WINDTUNNEL AP- 
PARA’TUS. Patent No. 2,677,274, issued 


May 4, 1954. 

A supersonic windlunnel comprises a 
special support for mounting the model in 
the windstreain consisting or an arm which 
extends directly behind and downstream of 
the model so that it is shielded thereby. 
As far rearward of the model as is me- 
chanically feasible, the supporting aim en- 
ters' a windshield through a small aperture 
which permits free motion of the arm. 
Behind the windshield the arm is connected 
to a floating beam of a force measuring 
device so that the forces acting on the 
model can be measured. Inventor; Allen E. 
Puckett. Administered by the Office of the 
Judge .Advocate General, bepartment of the 
Army, W’ashington 25. D. C. 


► H.AND-HELD LOW-ALTITUDE 
BOMBSIGHT. Patent No. 2,677,301, is- 
sued May 4, 1954. 

.A portable bombsight, which can be 
held in the hand for low-altitude bombing 
of targets under water, comprises a me- 
chanical computer, separate means for in- 
serting in the computet the target course, 
the ground speed and the altitude of the 
aiqilane, means for correbting the data thus 
inserted and a bomb release indicator re- 
^nswe to the cociebtion of these betors. 

compensator having a timer, a speed^on- 
trol responsive to altitude and means to 

with the rate of travel of the target under 
water. Inventors: Richard W. Pitman and 
Frank W. Schlesinger. Administered by 
the Patent Counsel, Department of the 
Navy, Washington 25. D. C. 


► GROUND TRACK MARKER. Patent 
No. 2.678.441. issued Ma^ 11, 1954. 

senting echoes received by the antenna* as 
a function of the angular position of the 
antenna. Tlic indicator comprises an clec- 
tro-mcchanical device synchronized with the 
rotation of the antenna for producing a 
sinusoidal voltage output, means for phas- 
ing the ou^ut to have a node in time coin- 
cidence with the antenna pointing in the 
direction of the aircraft course and a 
marker coupled to the device for producing 
an indication of the maximum slope of the 
voltage output and thus the location of 
the target. Inventor; Richard N. Close. 
.Administered by the Office of the Judge 
-Advocate General. Department of the 
Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


► SUPERSONIC WIND TUNNEL. Pat- 
ent No. 2,678,561), issued May 18, 1954. 

.A supersonic windtunnel comprises an 
cfFiiscr. a test section and a recovery dif- 
fuser. The effuser raises a portion of h_^- 

tunnel includes a bypass for the high-pres- 
snre air and means in series with the bypass 
for receiving the bypassed air and for re- 
ducing the pressure at the exit of the dif- 
fuser to extend the Mach number of the 
tunnel- Inventor: Eveiard A. Bonnev. Ad- 
ministered bv the Patent Counsel, Depart- 
ment of the' Navy, Washington 25. D. C. 
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NYU Prepares Text 
On Aircraft Design 

New York University’s Engineering 
Research Division is taking the first 
steps to complete a long-needed project: 
compilation of on aircraft structures 
encyclopedia. 

Sponsored by the National Advisory 
Commirtee for Aeronautics, a group of 
NYU engineers will compile design and 
analytical data on the many aspects 
of wing and fuselage structural com- 
ponents, with special emphasis on min- 
imum-weight structures. Now material 
w'ill be incorporated continually as it 
becomes available. 

Spokesmen for the aircraft industry 
say tliat such a summary is badly 
needed. They point out that a great 
number of relatively inexperienced en- 
gineas arc designing airplanes, and 
that the turnover rate among aeronauti- 
cal engineers is about 30% per year. 
Such summaries, they say, would en- 
able these engineers to locate design 
and test data more easily and quickly 
th.m is now possible. 

The new project will be carried out 
under the direction of Dr. George 
Gerard, assistant director of the research 


THRUST 8i DRAG 


Once there was a small Town living 
in the sliadow of a Menace. T’lie woods 
nearby were full of Dragons; not the 
walking kind, but winged, fiic-brcatliing 
monsters. Everyone in the Town knew 
tire Dragons were there, because the 
beasts made al] sorts of noises, and 
occasionally one of them would venture 
forth and gobble up sonic unfortunate 
living near the woods. 

Soon the King heard about this, and 
lie sent a Messenger to the Town, offer- 
ing hel]>. "I will send some armed 
Knights,” the King said. "They will 
defend you against the Dragons,” 

But die Town was noted for its quiet 
gardens and green lawns, and the 
thought of the stillness disturbed bv 
tlic clang of armor was icpungnant to 
some of the townspeople. “Tlie Knights 
will be noisy, and drink mead all night 
long," some said. “They will have to 
live somewhere, and wlio wants a bai- 
raeks in this town?” said others. "A 
few would be bad enough, but the 
presence of a whole Company will 
surely make our beautiful property 
worthless,” said still otliers. 

So the Messenger went back to the 
King and told him of the attitude of 
the Town. The King was sorry, but he 
respected the will of the people as was 
the Law nf the Land. 


TheBett^ 

TEST MACHINES 

8ecui Him TaadeMaak, 


When you see the 

"SPRAGUE" 

Trade Mark on a test 
machine, you can be sure of 
accuracy, efficiency, economy 
ond years 

of dependable service. 



In addition to the machines shown here. SPRAGUE 
makes Fuel Flow and Fuel Pump Test Stands, Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Test Units, High Pressure Hose 
Testers, Air Operated Hydraulic Boost Pumps, FUters, 
Cylinder type Accumulaters (3,000 and 6,000 psi.). 
Gage Protector Automatic Shut Off Valves and other 
equipment. Write for information. 


Tests aircraft hydraulic components, 
including engine driven pumps, at 
operating pressures up to 5000 psi. 
and with flows to 20 ^m. Provides 
multiple circuits to permit simulta- 
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j j 1. proven lightweight radar set, developed and heing 

produced by Bendix-Pacific, all terrain is continuously indicated ... and 
pilots can “see” storm fronts as well as other aircraft in the vicinity. 

Progress in airborne radar is a vital factor at Bendix-Pacific. 
iNewer, smaller and lighter airborne radar equipment has already been 
developed with continuous advancements under way. 




Bcndix-Pacific i 
aircraft and mi 
requirements u 


7cializing in airborne radar for both 
8. It tvill pay you to discuss your 


PACIFIC DIVISION • Benifh 


ation Co rp or alien 
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One night, all the Dragons gut to- 
gether and attacked the Town. Tlicy 
made much more noise destroying the 
Town than the Knights would have 
made defending it, and when morning 
came and the last Dragon headed back 
to the woods, the property in the Town 
was indeed worthless. 

But nobody in the Town piotcsted. 
They were all dead. Moral; Did you 
sign a petition protesting against the 
location of a Nike site? 


Comment of an amazed engineer 
viewing a mockiip of an unannounced 
airplane; "Pretty soon the wing is going 
to be reduced to nothing mote than a 
symbol painted on the side of tlie fuse- 
lage!'' 


Quote from an aircraft company’s 
newspaper; "Recent newspaper and 
magazine articles have iiiade us very 
much aivare of tlie imprint made upon 
the entire universe by aircraft.” 

M'haddaya hear from Saturn? 

Inspirational mottos on ofRce walls 
leave me cold; better wc should cover 
the walls with some quiet abstract art 
or a coo! blue photomural of the sea. 
But I'll make an exception to a pair 
of signs in the Office of Information 
Services at the Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson AFB. 

They say simpiv '‘SNILF,” and 
"THIMK.” 



Thrust Recorder 

McDonnell F2H-1 Banshee sits on Bristol 
Kagineciing Corp. portable stand that can 
measure thrnsts up to 20,000 lb. :£l00 lb. 

incorporated in the stand is supplied by 
.\ulainatic Temperature Control Co. and 
A, ). Emery. Model C shind. illustrated, 
is one of a series developed bv Bristol. 
Pcnnaiieut types can be mounted in con- 
crete pit flush with the runway or concrete 
apron surface neat a hangar. Stands for 
thnv<t5 from a few thoosand to 100,000 lb. 
have been developed. Installations have 
been made at Naval bases and large aircraft 
plant! for calibiahng jet cn^cs and check- 
ing their performance. Bristol's address: 





jrner division of Detroit harvester company 


• • .You Need This Booklet 
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PRODUCTION 



New De Havilland Canada Plant Rolling 

Forced to vacate its |dant because of RCAF expansion, DHC built a 
600,000-st|.ft. facility to make Beavers, Otters and Grumman S2Fsi 


By Irving Slone 

Toronto— In March this year, de 
llasilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 
moved into its new 600,000 sq. ft. 
manufacturing plant at Downsview Air- 
port. The plant now employs about 
2,000. about three-fifths of them in di- 
rect labor. Engineers and draftsmen 
number about 100. 

Tlic Aircraft Division's new facility, 
located on a 96-acrc site, was built with 
DHC funds to replace the company’s 
former Downsview plant, wliich was 
taken over by the government. The old 
site was in tlic midst of tlie Royal 
Canadian Air Force c.'ipansion area 


slated to become a Canadian "Wright 
Field.” 

Before tlie new plant layout was 
finalized, DHC's production experts 
\ isitcd the facilities of many U- S. air- 
frame builders for a close look at their 
manufacturing schemes. 

►Many Projects— Production lines in 
the new plant arc pushing out these 
DHC aircraft: 

• DIIC2 Beaver. The company isbiiild- 
iiig tlii.s plane as a iiaison-cargo-transport 
type (I, -20) for the USAF and the U.S. 
-\niiy. It is powered by a 450-hp. 
1’&-\VA R985 engine, a govemment- 
tumislicd war surplus powerplant Over- 
hauled by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft or 


an approved contractor. 

The Beaver also is being produced 
for the Chilean Ait Force, Colombian 
Air Force, and for export to more than 
30 countries. 

DHC has built more than 650 of the 
planes-a seven-place transport type with 
a top speed of 163 mph., maximum 
gross of 5,100 lb., empty weight of 
2,960 lb., 48-ft. span and 30-ft. length. 

■At a Downsview demonstration, this 
writer witnessed the Beaver take off in 
about 300 ft. in a light wind, full load. 
Guaranteed takeoff is repotted at about 
558 ft., zero wind, full load. 

• DIIC3 Otter. This is being built for 
the Royal Canadian Air Force and for 
several countries in tlic NATO group. 

More than 50 have been turned out 
to date. The Otter is an 11-15 place 
transport with a maximum .speed of 160 
mph., 7,600-lb. gross and 4,345-lb. 
empty weight, 58-ft. span and an ap- 
proximate 42-ft. length. 

Powerplant is the 600-hp. P&WA 
R1340, an overhauled model with a 
geared drive. This engine also was 
used in the North .American .AT^ and 
the Noorduyn Norseman, but as a di- 
rect drive unit. 

In a demonstration at Doivnsview, 
the Otter took off in about 125 ft. in 
a light wind, the plane loaded with 
about 300 Ib. ballast- Guarantee is 600 
ft. with full load, zero wind. 

• Overhaul, In its new plant, DHC also 
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is overhauling the Comet lA, North 
Stars, Vampires and Otters for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. 

• Gmmman S2F. Another project the 
company expects to tackle by earlv next 
summer is the production, under li- 
cense, of the Grumman S2F anti-sub- 
marine-warfare plane for the Royal Ca- 
nadian Navy. DHC personnel are now 
in liaison with Grumman engineers. The 
plane will be built in what is now 'being 
used as the overhaul bay. 

► Agricultural Kits— DHC has manufac- 
tured an agricultural kit for adaption to 
the Beaver for liquid (insecticide or 
fungicide) spray jobs. Tlie U.S. Army 
has 22 of these kits for pest control 
work with its Beavers. 

Another kit, which DHC placed on 
the market last fall, is a combination 
unit-esscntially a hopper for fertilizer, 
seed or any pelleted material, capable 
of adaption for liquid spraying. 

For aerial top-dressing and seed- 
spreading, the 35-cu. ft. hopper carries 
up to 1,850 lb. of cliemicai fertilizer 
or seed, gravity-discharged through a 
chute. Density of tlie coverage is gov- 
erned by the chute door aperture se- 
lected bv pilot. Rapid loading is ob- 
tained through a roof hatch. DHC 
reports that the aver^ time between 
landing an empty Beaver and fully 
loaded takeoff is 65 sec. At this rat^ 
20 roundtrips (with use of loader) can 
be made in one hour and 165 acres 
dressed at a coverage of 225 lb. per acre. 

► Conversion for Spraying— For liquid 
spraying, a sump fitted with an emer- 
gency dump door replaces the chute 
unit. The hopper is fitted with a neo- 

E rene bag secured to fuselage roof hatch 
y a square, dished panel. Lateral booms 
extend from the sump. 

Outboard ends of the booms are 
fitted with rotors embodying a wind- 
driven fan turning a wire brush for dis- 
persal of the fluid. Valve adjustment 
pennits variation of discharge rate from 
1 to 50 gpra. Selection of droplet size 
is obtained with a variety of brusli sizes 
and types, and fans of various pitches 
and capacity. 

An alternate spraying arrangement 
incorporates span-length spray booms. 
A belly-mounted wind-driven pump 
aliead of the sump feeds fluid under 

C ressure to a series of nozzles on the 
ooms, with droplet size varied accord- 
ing to nozzle size. 

► Other Adaptions— As a supply drop- 
per, the Beaver is fitted witti fiour ex- 
ternal racks beneath the wings. Each 
rack will carry 250 lb. Another rack on 
the underside of the fuselage will cany 
800 lb. A button on the control wheel 
permits draping of any or all of the 
five loads. The Beaver also is designed 
to operate on floats or skis. 

► Owthaul Facility— Another big activ- 
ity at DHC is its Engine Division at 
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Air Arm Systems 
"package engineered' 
for installation 
and maintenance 


Quicker installarion and easier maintenance . . . importaRt 
plus-features for airborne electronics equipment are a reality at Air 
Arm. The basic Air Arm approach to all electronic problems, combined 
with inherent ingenuity and capability, has led to concepts such as 
pallet packaging, encapsulated and functional circuitry, built-in test 
points ... to mention just a few. 

Applying these concepts to all Air Arm systems 

gives outstanding features . , . 

• 100% accessibility • compatibility with aerodynamic design 

• weight and space reduction • self-contained shock isolation 

• simplified airframe design and construction 

Magamps, potted units and other proven developments for weight 
and size reduction are a basic part of the new packaging concepts. 
Electronic circuits are physically combined and integrated into compact 
subassemblies— each of which has a single major function. Thus, 
over-all packages are made up of functional units of complete systems. 

This “package-engineering" results from intense Air Arm develop- 
ment and close Air Arm association with the special problems of air- 
frame dtsign and operational requirements. Such achievements in 
electronic-mechanical design are typical of Air Arm's efforts to bring 
simplicity and increased reliability into airborne systems, thus bringing 
tomorrow’s aircraft — One Step Clo.ser. Wesiinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 3 Gateway Center, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 



The most advanced siale-of-lhe-an is 

design, evaluation and irnprovemcm of 
airborne systems. For example, human 
engineering studies help technicians per- 
form (asks quickly, simply and surely— 
thus building the greatest amount of 
dependability into the system. 

Jet Propulsion * Airborne Electronics * Aircraft Electrical 
Systems and Motors * Wind Tunnels to Plastics 


you CAN 8E SURE.. .IF irS 

Wfestinghouse 






ROTOR comprised of wind-diiven fan and 
wire brush fitted at end of pipe boom is used 
to disperse liquid in spray form. 

Downsview Airport, housed in a govern- 
ment-owned plant covering 86.Z40 sc). 
ft. DHC went into operation there at 
the beginning of this year, taking over 
from the Canadian General Electric Co. 
when the Department of Defense Pro- 
duction decided it would overhaul 
RCAF Avro Orenda jet engines there, 
as well as GE J47s. 



CHUTE INSTALLATION on bottom of 
Beaver’s hopper is used for dropping pcllelcd 
material in agricultural work. 

Now, in addition to the J47s, Goblin 
jets for the DH Vampire and Ghost 
jets for the DH Coniol lA are being 
overhauled for the RCAF. At this writ- 
ing, the first Orenda engines also were 
e.-rpected in-ptobably the Orenda 10 
from the Canadair-built Sabre 5s. The 
facility is expected to handle up to JO 
Orendas per mouth on a one-shift basis 
with a shop force composed of about 
80-100. 

The facility is equipped with the 
usual cleaning and inspection (Magna- 
flux, Zyglo, Magnaglo) equipment, disk 
balancers, machine tools, baring shop, 
accessory overhaul and test shops, and 
two test cells for final engine proving. 

Self-Service Speeds 
Parts Handling 

Successful completion of a year’s trial 
of a parts "supermarket" at Lockheed's 
Marietta Division in its B-47 assembly 
area has led to a decision to extend 
the idea to subassembly departments 
and the C-IJOA production program. 
Self-service bins are used to issue 25,000 


different kinds of aircraft parts required 
on the proeluction lines. 

Originally thought of in 1945, the 
idea will save Lockheed $250,000 in 
its first full year of operation, the com- 
pany says. A 25% reduction in floor 
service and stock control personnel and 
60,000 sq, ft. saving in floor space have 
followed introduction of the system. 

Acting as the supermarket’s "cash 
register” in the self-service bins are 
"shortage forecasb" made out weekly 
for each bin. These serve as an inven- 
tory and, combined with "parts inven- 
tory control lists," make it unnecessary 
to maintain elaborate card-filing systems 
usually required in stock control. Parts 
go directly from the spot in the plant 
where manufacture is completed to the 
point where they will be installed in 
the plane. 


PRODUCTION BRIEFING 


^Pastushin Aviation Coip., Los An- 
geles, has constructed a 20,000-sq. ft. 
addition at 11221 Hindy Ave. for in- 
creased production of plane compo- 
nents. Firm has three additional 
facilities in Los Angeles, 

► "Fishing” wires through a just-big- 
enough tube of protective vinyl plastic, 
previously a headache at Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., Baltimore, has been solved by 
stretching the tube between two hollow 
mandrels, and using air pressure to blow 
a small metal “mouse” through the 
tube. A cord attached to the mouse is 
fastened to a crank. The other end of 
the cord is fixed to the wires, air pres- 
sure continuously applied to spread the 
tube, and the wiring cranked through. 

► Harley Patents, Inc., 580 FiWi Ave.. 
Nesv York, has been formed to intro- 
duce in U.S. and Canadian markets 
quick-release equipment, harness and 
gear which its founder has supplied to 
the RAF and British aviation firms. 
The company is in production on these 
items in New Hampshire and Ohio. 

► Advance Gear & Machine Coip., Los 
Angeles, has acquired two Reishauer 
Model ZA gear grinders which will ma- 
terially boost the firm’s production 
capability. 

► Ait Associates, Inc., Teterboro, N. J., 
is planning to produce special shoulder 
harnesses for lightplane pilots. 

► Walter R, Faick Co., Philadelphia, 
has been named by Sealeetric Division 
of Williams Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, as sales representatives in eastern 
Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey 
for relays, circuit breakers and hermeti- 
cally sealed electric controls. 
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Navy Contracts 

Contracts recently announced by 
Na\'y’s Aviation Supjjly Office, 700 
Robbins Ave,, Philadelphia 11, are: 


*'co%.,' ’Flint »p»r” 



Mieh., pump aasyu. «na «par« parts, Sttl,- 
Wrntnn nrdrsullo. Ltd., ST. HolIyWOOS. 

USAF Contracts 

Following is a list of recent USAF 
contracts announced by Air Materiel 
Command. 


Oeneral Elrctrle Co., One River RpSd, 
Seheneetady, N. T.. tube-eleotron transmlt- 




s’onlborn Allilrtle Co. loe.. Ill Fort Sand- 
flying man's nylon’ twill 'type D-IB, 7S.3S1 
Wayne ’wn'rke. Inc,, 1600-170# N. -F’ 
St., Richmond, Zndlnns. Item 1— malnle- 




For 23 yeors Ihe lorge Hecker 
production division has been 
monufoctoring mochined oir- 
crafl ports of highest quality. 



Manuiflcturers of Machined Metal Parts 
Designers and BuiWers 
Tools * Jigs * fixiures • Special Machinery 
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AVIONICS 




GE Aims to Boost Transistor Output 


Gcnctal Electric is tooling up to mass 
produce low-cost junction transistois in 
both triode and tetrode types, whicli 
reportedly have usable gains up to 15 
me. and 150 me., respectively. Also of 
interest to avionic equipment designers, 
the new N-P-N germanium transistors 
have been succcssfullv operated at tem- 


peratures above 85C for many hundreds 
of hours, conipanv says. 

► Mechanization— GE sass it has suc- 
tcssfiilly mechanized the “rate-grown" 
process used to produce germanium in- 
gots with the required semi-conductor 
properties. In this process, a small seed 
crystal is inserted into a germanium 


melt (containing infinitesimal amounts 
of gallium and antimony) in a resistance 
furnace whose temperature is carefully 
controlled. The seed is then slowly 
resolved and withdrawn at a variable 
rate, automatically controlled to grow a 
mono-crvstallinc ingot with the desired 
properties. 'I'he procc-ss requires about 
two hours per ingot, 

► Sliced, Diced ft Mounted— The ingot 
is then sliced and diced into several 
thousand bars, 0.02 in. square by 0.1 in. 
long, to nliich the emitter, collector, 
and base leads must be connected. Pre- 
vioush' tills has been a manual opera- 
tion perfonned under a 40-power mi- 
croscope. Locating the optimum point 
on the very thin P-typo harrier to ubich 
the base lead (half the thichness of a 
human hair) is attached is particularly 
critical. 

GE now is designing machines 
which will automatically locate the cor- 
rect base lead position and attach it, as 
well as tlic collector and emitter leads. 
,\fter this step, the transistor element is 
mounted on a base, then hermetically 

► Competitive With Tubes— Company 
spokesman says that transistor prices 
snould become competitive with tubes 
when large-scale production is reached. 
GE speaks of mass production in 1955, 
production “in the millions" within 
two years. Company currently is pro- 
ducing several hundred units per « cek 
on a pilot line. 

Avionics Expansions 

Recently announced corporate mor es. 
cxp.in.sions. and changes in the avionics 
indiistrr- include the following; 

• American Plienolic Cotp., large U. S. 
connector manufacturer, has an- 
nounced the formation of a Canadian 
affiliate, Amphenol Canada Ltd- uith 
plant and offices located at 500 Camp- 
bell Avc- Toronto, Ontario. The new 
northern affiliate has 30,000 $q. ft. of 
plant space. 

• Wm, R. Whittaker Co,, Ltd.. Iras 
purchased the Schwien Engineering 
Co., Van Nuys, Calif., manufacturer of 
gyros, to expand Whittaker’s activities 
m the avionics field. F. B. Meyer is 
president of the new Schwien division; 
Nevin Schwien has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president. 

• Bruno-New York Industries has pur- 
chased the assets of Computer Corp. of 
.America, maker of IDA analog compu- 
ters and instruments, naming the new 
division Computer Company of Am- 

• New RTCA members, elected during 
a recent business session of the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics 
include; Stanford Research Institute: 
.\pplied Electro Mechanics, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Piicbco, Inc,, of Bal- 
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Subinin Photocell 
Has High Output 

A low<ost submiiiiatiirc pliotoccll 
with jufficient output to actuate a re- 
lay directly without intermediate ampli- 
fication, is one of icvetal recently an- 
nounced avionic components. 

The new cadmium-sulphide plioto- 
celi, measuring 4 in. dia. x 4 in. long, 
delivers from 2 to 5 raa. when exposed 
to 50 to 100-ft, candles of light in- 
tensity with 100 volts applied across 
the cell and load. Ceils, wliich are 
sensitive to visible light, ultraviolet, 
X-rays, and nuclear radiation, report- 
edly have a tospoiise time of 0.01 sec. 
at ’50 ft. caudles. Bulletin PC-10 gives 
more details. Sta;idard Pic/.o Co., 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Other new components; 

• Time delay relay uses built-in resistor- 
capacitor circuit to provide time delays 
of 1 5 to 500 milliseconds. Hermetically 
sealed unit weighs 64 oz., is designed 
for operation in voltage range of 18 to 
30 d-c. Klcctronie Specialty Co,, 
5456 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 39. 
Calif. 

• Precision resistor, encapsulated 
“grouped” type consisting of t«o to six 
individual wire-wound (non-inductive) 
lesistors. comes in lengths up to 3 in., 
iii resistances up to 1.95 megohms, 4. 
4. or 1 watt sizes rated for 125C 
ambient. Tolerances as close as 0,1% 
can be obtained. Ohmito Manufactur- 
ing Co.. 3664 Howard St- Skokie, 111. 

• Thyratron tube, T)'pe ELC6J/F, is 
grid-controlled rectifier designed for 
panel mounting- Maximum average 
anode current is 6.4 amp,; peak cur- 
rent is 77 amp.; peak inverse voltage 
is 1,250: peak forward voltage is 1,000. 
Average tube drop is 9 v., grid firing 
voltage is —4.6 ±1.6 v. Electrons, 
Inc.. 127 Sussex Ave., Newark 3, N. J. 


• Miniature solenoids arc available in 
either enclosed (No. 20288) or unen- 
closed (No. 20287) models, weighing 
0.14 and 0.12 lb., rcspectiicly. Units 
measure 4 in. in dia. and approximately 
14 in. long. Typical performance is a 
25-oz. pull over a 1-in. stroke when 
operated 24 v. d.c., 13 amp, for 5 sec. 
inaximuin on-time in a 20C ambient. 
Bulletin PR-S2 gives more details. 
Cannon Electric Co., 418 W. Avenue 
53, Los Angeles 31. Calif. 
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► New Transistois-Ncw tetrode (four- 
element) grown-junction n-p-n germa- 
nium transistor, suitable for use in auto- 
matic gain control circuits, and a nciv 
germanium phototransistor Iwve been 
announced by Texas Instruments Inc. 
New Type 700 tetrode h.is an alpha of 
0,95 or liigher, can provide up to 20 db. 
attenuation of output .signal with less 
than 100 microamps applied to second 
Imsc lead, company says. New photo- 
transistor. identified as Tj'pe 800, is a 
n-p-n grown junction tvpe. Company 
address; 6000 I.cniniuii Aic.. Dallas 9. 
Texas, 


► Naw Analyzes Avionics 
Navy’s Aviation Supply Office 
ducting .study of its avionics sp: 
utilization to find ways of i 
stock on low-turii-over items. 





licaded by Dr. Harper Q. North, forriicr 
director of Iliighcs Aircraft Co.'s somi- 



New Missile Sniffer 

lOying B-29 iiilia-red lab will be used by unseen infra-red 
USAE’s radiation lab to investigate detect- America outlittcii 


adiaHon. Servo Corp. ol 
the R-29 with requited 


pam should be in commercial produc- 
tion witliin a year. Parent company has 
.vhrrted construction on a new 150,000- 
sq. ft. facility neat the Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport whicli eventually 
will hou.se 1,000 office and lab person- 
nel. 


► RTCA Fall Assembly— A thorough 
analysis of the current status of the 
common system of air navigation and 
liiiffic coufro! is slated for flic second 
(l.iy of the Radio Tcclinical Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics' Fall Assembly, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1. being licld in VVashing- 
ton. D. C. 


► .Airborne Ttack-Whilc-Scan Radar- 
Use of ground radar beacons, coded for 
automatic identification, should make it 
feasible to use simple track-while-scan 
techniques in airborne radar, permitting 
botli ground surveillance and automatic 
navigation relative to ground beacons. 
Sperry Gyro’s David Mannheimer told 
the recent Dayton avionics conference, 
He predicted that much of the future 
development of navigation radar would 
be centered around the use of beacons 
and track-whiie-scan techniques. 


► L-5 Shows Safe Auto-Approacbes— 
During recent certification tests on the 
l£ar L-5 autopilot and approach coupler, 
installed on a BranifF Convair 340, the 
lost only negligible 
; the C.AA’s three-axis 
ssigned tn simulate auto- 
u during an automatic 




t, CAA clicck pilot causes 
ddenly to apply hatdover 
signals to rudder, elevator, and ailerons 
during the approach, after which test 
pilot must take over and begin recovery. 
During L-5 test, tlie Convair Liner re- 
portedly lost onlv 30 ft., altitude, in- 
cluding the nornial 10 ft./sce. rate of 
descent 


► PiO]>agation Symposium— National 

Bureau of Standards will bold a sym- 
posium on radio propagation, standards, 
and problems of tlie ionosphere. Sept. 
8-11, at its new Boulder (Colorado) 
laboratories as part of the official dedi- 
ration, Papers will include such sub- 
jects as ionospheric and tropospheric 
radio propagation, microw-dvc tecli- 
niqiics, radio spectrum utilization, at- 
inosphcric noise, and radio astronomy. 
Rcgistratioii may be made by writing 
to T. N. Gautier at the NBS Boulder 
Gibs- 


► Automatic Data Reduction— .An 88- 
channel telemetering and aiitomah'c 
data handling system, wliich processes, 
plots and prints telemetered data while 
flight tests are in process, is being in- 
stalled bv Douglas Aircraft’s Santa 
Monica division.— PK 
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New Projects Occupy Spark Plug Firm 


• AC is dcveioping ways 
to better construction and 


extend life, also is tailoring 
types to helicopter needs. 


Flint, Mich.— Die continuing battle 
to imptove the constraction of aircraft 
spiirk plugs and extend their operational 
life is being waged on many fronts here 
at AC Spiirk Plug. 

•Among the projects underway are; 

■ An injector spark plug. 

• Helicopter plugs. 

• Low-\-oltagc plugs. 

• A Iiigh-output plug. 

• Plug "petticoats.” 

• A new ascmbly method of crimping 
the spiirk plug shell to the barrel. 

AC lists among its previous accom- 
plishments: a monolithic insulator and 
a high-altitudc plug. 

► New Assembly Method— In the new 
production sr’sfem, shortly to be in- 
corporated in all AC aircraft spark 
plugs, the upper lip of the plug's shell 
is crimped over a shoulder machined 
in the lower portion of the barrel, form- 
ing a positive, mechanical lock between 
shell and barrel. As an added safety 
feature, the crimp alone can hold the 
plug to^tlier when excesive heat causes 

One advantage claimed for plugs 
assembled in this manner is case of in- 
spection, a Quick glance enabling an 
inspector to determine if the bratc has 
been completed. With a brazed joint 
only, it is difficult to determine if the 
braze has been done properly. 

The feature was incorporated 6rst in 
the AC-271 plug, a 3-20 high-altitude, 
massive-electrode plug used on Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft R2800 and Wright 
R3850 engines. The crimp now is be- 
ing introduced on the .AC-201 fine- 
wire, high-altitude plug. 

► Injector Spark Plug— Limited produc- 
tion has begun again on this combina- 
tion of fuel injector nozzle and s^rk 
plug used in piston engines. First 
produced during World War II for 
Wright Aeronautical, the IHAS2 has 
been hampered by relatively compli- 
cated construction and high cost-IO 
times that of a comentional plug on a 
mass production basis. 

Two big advantages are claimed for 
the injector plug; 

• Cylinder head design is simplified for 
engine makers since the two functions 


CUTAWAY of injector spark plug, now in limited production, shows complicated package. 


MAYBE THIS IS FOR 


YOU! 


ENGINEERS — build your career in one of the 
LARGEST and MOST MODERN AIRCRAFT PLANTS 
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Now— a new line-up of AUI0M*IIC WElOtNC WERES • Inarl 

Sm— Six PAnK-ALLKGHENV Btaln- 

Weldino wire leesgrad«3in.035',.0'l5',and,062S' 
dismetera, Precision thread-wound 


lEVERRAKS • Foe coils up to ] 

Light-weight, durahle. Sealec 

a moisturc-ebsorbing subat. j.., --r*-- 

Easy to open; positive rcseal. Cost wound coils, or 22' or 24' mill coils, 
nothing extra; can bo reused. g*, welding RODS • Ina variety of 

PAUIT-JIOUKTED cOiLt • 22* 5D. For analyses: stainless, Arcoco, medium 
fork-Uritrucking.Coilsprotcctedby and high carbon, and s 
steel strapping and paper wrapping. ■ ' 


Page Steel and Wire Division 




AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 




of injecting hid and igiiiling the mix- 

Only two, instead of three, openings 
arc requited in the head, keeping it as 
sttnng as possible and cliininating some 
machining operations. 

• Wear (erosion) of the center electrode 
is reduced by as much as S0% because 
fuel flous |»st in injector valve, which 
is part of the center electrode, keeping 
it cooler and thus reducing erosion. 

The pltrg fe;ihitcs extra heavy ground 
and center electrodes to stretch the 
unit's life to the iiuixiinum. thereby 
avoiding too-frcqiicnit replaceinent of 
the relativeiv cxiiensiie plug. 

At the etid of World War II. when 
1,000 II!.\82s hud been built, the pro- 
gram was suspended but now is being 
revived. Wright has indicated it will 
use the ping for general test ami calibra- 
tion work. 

► Helicopter Sprk Plug— .An active pro- 
gram at the ’-million sq. ft. Cort 
Highwai plant here is the development 
of spark plugs tailored specifically to 
the needs of helicopter engines in use 
bv the airlines and U. S. Air Force. 
.AC's aim is to manufacture a plug less 
susceptible to fouling, to increase its 

Spark plugs generally ha\e a high 
mortalitv rate in helicopter operations. 
Average removal rate is 25 hr. of opera- 
tion, as opposed to well over 100 hr, 
in reciprocating engines used on fixed- 
wing aircraft. In an effort to reduce 
fouling, mans' copter operators have 
resorted to using Shell 6il Co.’s fuel 
additise, tricresyl phosphate (TCP). 

► Low-Voltage Plugs— Samples of 

creepage-gjp (surface discharge) plugs 
are being tested bv AC engineers, who 
regard the experiment as "a project 
pregnant witli possibilities.” The plugs, 
intended for ttse in reciprocating en- 
gines, require only 500 v. for operation. 
Standard plugs require 1 3,000 to 1 5,000 
y. to fire under takeoff power condi- 

Two adsanhages arc foreseen for the 
500-v, system: 

• Generation, distribution and insula- 
tion problems of an ignition system 
earning such low voltage are simplified 
greatly, especially at hi^ altitudes. 

• Plug fouling would be minimized 
because of relative iminunitr of the 
standard clcetrodc-type ping. 

► High-Output Plug— -AC only recently 
has reccised approval for use of its 
high-output plug developed for high- 
output engines. Designed to witlistand 
the high temperatures encountered in 
such engines, the plug is manufactured 
in hvo series: AG-285, a fine-wire, 
platinum-clerrtrode plug, and the AG- 
275. equivalent to the 235 but of mas- 
sive-electrode constrtiction. AC reports 
both hate attained the same status of 
acceistance. 
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Many a manufacturer has chosen Packard cable and wiring assem- 
blies solely because of Packard's uniform high quality — and has 
been pleasantly surprised to receive important extra adoantages. For 
Packard provides experienced engineering counsel, production ca- 
pacity sufficient for any need, and assured on-time delivery . . . 
and often it is intangibles such as these that help keep your pro- 
duction lines going. 


The widespread use of Packard cable and wiring assemblies, by 
America's foremost automotive, aviation and appliance manufac- 
turers, is yoiiT assurance of high quality. And, because Packard is 
equipped to turn out 7,000,000 feet of finished cable and 800,000 
wiring assemblies daily, you can depend on unfailing delivery. In 
addition, Packard's large staff of engineers is ready to serve you at 
any time. Ctill on them — preferably while your new product or 
model is still on the drafting board. Their long experience in de- 
signing and fabricating cable and wiring assemblies can well result 
in important savings to you. 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 



PIONEfRIKG AIRLINE — Mohawk Airlines has added a 
Sikorsky S-56 to pioneer scheduled helicopter passenger 
service on part of its certificated routes. It is the second 
scheduled American pr^enger airline to use Sikorskya. 
Large, twin-engine helicopters eventually may be used by 
the airline to replace some of its fixed-wing equipment. 

46 



COPTERS ON THE MOVE— First helicopter of the Army’s 
328th Helicopter Transportation Company cornea aboard 
a Navy Carrier bound for Germany. The Company is 
the first such Army helicopter unit sent to Europe. Equip- 
ped with 21 Sikorsky H-19s, its mission includes medical 
evacuation, air supply and cargo or troop movement. 



WINGS OF MERCY— A Sikorsky helicopter, 
with rotors whirling, is shown in battle-tom 
Dien Bien Phu receiving French soldiers 
wounded in the heroic defense of the Indo- 
china stronghold. A stretcher bearer (right), 
rushes off for another casualty to be evacu- 
ated to a military hospital at Hanoi. The 
Sikorsky S-65 helicopter flew mercy mis- 
sions in the thick of the Indo-China battle. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 

eRIDOEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of llio DJvttloot of l/iMlod Aircrofl Corporation 



high-output plug arc Wright’s Turbo 
Compound R3350 (used in the Douglas 
DC-7 scries and Lockheed Super Con- 
stellations). The 3350 also is used in 
such militarv- planes as the Fairchild 
C-119, Martin P5M-2 Marlin and 
Lockheed P2V patrol bombers. 

► Plug ‘Petticoats’— The AC engineers 
have designed an extension to the cera- 
mic insulator to resist lead fouling. By 
forming it into a “petticoat,” the thin 
ceramic tip surrounding the center elec- 
trode tends to follow the temperatures 
within the cylinder. 

Result of this modification is that on 
compression and power strokes, these 
"petticoats" retain sufficient heat to 
present lead vapors coming from the 
tetraethyl content of the fuel to deposit 
on the nose of the ceramic. Plu^ thus 
avoid the fouling caused by tlicse lead 
deposits collecting on the nose ceramic 
and forming a shunt path to ground 
over the nose insulator surface. 

► Construction Features— Taine G. Mc- 
Dougal, AC’s director of research and 
spark plug engineering, outlines these 
items as features of the company’s vari- 
ous aircraft spark plugs: 

• No voids. Centrifugal casting is used 
to eliminate any voids in the silver ele- 
ment of the center electrode in the 
AC-281 plug. TTiis insures the best pos- 
sible mechanical (and therefore tliennal) 
contact between silver and ceramic in- 
sulator, To do tl)is, a silver pellet is 
inserted into the nose of a ceramic insu- 
lator. With several attached to a cen- 
trifuge, it is whirled at high speeds in 
an oven hot enough to melt the silver. 
Ceramic, with silver centrifugally cast, 
is cooled and sent to later plug manu- 
fecturing operations, 

• No ‘copper nm-out’. AC avoids cop- 
per runout of the center electrode of ift 
massive-clectrodc plugs (such as the AC- 
271) by not exposing the copper to ex- 
treme heat sometimes experienced at 
those electrodes. To protect the copper, 
AC drills out almost the entire center 
of a bat of nickel, leaving only a small 
covering at the Attorn. The internal 
copper core is ptcs.scd into the hole. 
Elimination of copfwr run-out solves 
such problems as extra-liot center elec- 
trode tips and avoids possible corrosion. 

• No ps leakage. One of the center 
electrode elements (immcdiatelv above 
the silver element) is a gas-tight glass 
seal wliicli prevents anv products of 
combustion in the cylinder horn leaking 
into shell (upper portion) of the plug. 

• No arcing. To prevent internal arc- 
ing which might occur if the steel core 
pin (above the seal) and the silver center 
came in direct contact with the 
graphite, powdered copper and graphite 
are interspersed in the .seal. Copper 
also insures good contact with the steel 
and silver elements. Tiie graphite acts 
as a 100-200-ohm resistance in the seal. 



CRIMP lucks 27! shell and barrel. whOc . . . 



BRAZE failure can separate this spaik plug. 


► Wide Usage-.\C spark plugs are ajj- 
proved for all larger radial, piston en- 
gines nude by both Pratt dr Whitney 
,\ircraft and Wright Aeronautical. For 
P&WA, AC plugs have been appros ed 
for each engine from the R1830 
through the R4360. For Wright, the 
.same applies for each engine from the 
R1820 through the TCISDBI Turbo 
Compound engine. 

AC plugs ate also approved for a long 
list of Aircooled Motors' powerplants. 

In the jet engine field, AC igniter 
plugs arc approved for installation in 
many models of Allison's turlwjet en- 
gines, J33 and J35, and in the TS6 
turboprop. AC also lias an igniter ap- 
proved for ses eral models of the General 
Flcctric J47 turbojet engine. 

► AC History-.AC Spark Plug Division. 


which has grown in less than 50 years 
from a 15-employc organization to a 
firm that employs 16,000 persons, was 
founded by Albert Champion, who also 
was the guiding genius behind AC’s 
competitor, Champion Spark Plug. 

A Frenchman who came to this coun- 
try in 1899, Champion had been at one 
time the bicycle-racing titlist in Europe. 
He set himself up in a Boston garage in 
1905 to handle the magneto and spark 
plug business and to supply spare parts 
for motorq-cles. 

In 1908 after losing minority control 
to his financial backers as a result of a 
controversy, Champion set up a shop in 
a small comer of the Buick plant in 
Flint. In October 1908. when he began 
again, AC had one product-spark plugs 
—and employed but 15 i>ersons. 

Today. .AC Spark Plug— whose prod- 
ucts range from model airplane plugs to 
fire control systems for the Skysweeper 
automatic anti-aircraft gun batteries— 
occupies over 3 million sq. ft. of floor 
space in three plants, two in Flint and 
one in Milwaukee. 


OFF THE LINE 


Superflexit, Ltd., of Slough, England, 
has been granted a license to manu- 
facture and distribute Fluoroflex-T flex- 
ible aircraft hose and hose assemblies 
developed and made here by Resistoflex 
Corp.. Belleville, N. J. (Avution Week 
M ar. 1, p. 48). Expected to start pro- 
duction in six months, the British mm 
will have exclusive distribution rights 
in the British Isles and all of the Do- 
minions except Canada, with non-cx- 
elusive tights for Western Europe, 

Lockheed and Boeing have taken op- 
posite sides in methods of pressurizing 
their jet transport planes, industry ob- 
servers report. Boeing is reported to 
think that ptessiitizcd ait should be 
bled from the compressor section of the 
engine and piped to the cabin after pass- 
ing through a suitable filter to remove 
oil Of other contaminants. Lockheed’s 

r ition is that compressed air cannot 
filtered properly and it is contera- 
|)lating installation of an independent 
cabin air compressor (which Boeing has 
decided would l>e too big and heavy). 

Pacitron fuel gages will be installed on 
Capital .Airlines’ Viscounts, says Sim- 
monds Aeroccssorics. Tarrytown, N. Y.. 
maker of the gages. Viscounts to be de- 
livered later tliis year to Trans-Canada 
Ait Lines also will use Pacitron gages. 
Installation for both airlines will in- 
clude a water methanol circuit in addi- 
tion to the usual fuel gaging circuits. 
Also, there will be provisions for a load 
limit control. 
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"Operation Squirt” at East Coast Aviation 






What kind of check 


valves do vou need? 



Parker offers widest variety 
available . . . builds more than 
all other sources combined 


“What system . . . fuel, air, hydraulic, acid? What sire; what type of 
check valves do you need? For aa economical, dependable solution to 
any design problem, specify Parker check valves every time", says 
Frank Cowdrey, Chief Engineer of the Check Valves and Fittings 
Division at Parker Aircraft. 

“A quick look at our shipping records would show you the amazing 
variety of check valves we ship each year. We build everything from 
standard units to special custom-made models. They vary from Vi 
inch to 2 feet long. They're made by many different processes: casting, 
die-casting, spinning, W'elding, etc. And, these check valves have proved 
to be so good we build more than all other sources combined. 

“Why has Parker been the top name in check valves for over ten 
years? Our long-time customers supply the answer. They know they 
get safe, dependable valves. Long ago the bugs were worked out . . . 
and design improvements are being continually made. 

“If you’re not already using Parker check valves, why not call us for 
detailed information. We'd like the opportunity of showing you 
features and benefits. Simply contact us at this address." 

pARKsa Aircraft Co. 

5827 W. Century Boulevard, Los Angeles 45, California. 

SHbsidiary cf Tbe Parker Appliance Company 
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Local Airlines Seen Here to Stay 

Congress ignores ACC, favors permanent certificates 
for feeders: op)>osition grows to absorption by trunks. 


Considerable opposition that lias 
arisen to major recommendations of the 
Air Coordinating Committee's recently 
issued Civil Air Policy report dealing 
with the local scrsice airlines makes it 
likely that these recommendations will 
be discarded. 

One ACC proposal on the feeders 
concluded; "If a local airline docs not 
make significant progress toward self- 
sufficiency. within reasonable time and 
under normal economic conditions, its 
ccrbficates should be terminated." llie 
trunk airlines would absorb most of the 
feeders and their subsidy liabilities and 
meet their operational demands under 
the report’s recommendation. But these 
proposals and the disposition of the 
problem were soon demonstrated to be 
unrealistic, both politically .iiicl eco- 
nomically. 

►House for Feeders— 'lire alacrity and 
unanimity with which the House of 
Representatives passed a measure dircct- 
mg the CAB to grant permanent cer- 
tificates to the feeders revealed the 
strong political support for this group 
of carriers in their present fomi. Similar 
support is indicated for this measure in 
tlic Senate. 

House action points up the fact that 
it is Congress-and not an agency of the 
Fsecutive Department— which in the 
final analysis will establish the course of 
nation.ll aviation policy. CAB is a crea- 
ture of Congress and as such mav be 
influenced much more from that direc- 
tion. On this premise, the gencri plati- 
tudes and recommendations of the 
ACC’s recent Civil Air Poliev report 
ate unlikely to have any lasting practical 
‘.jgnificancc. 

►Support, in Principle— There can be 
no doubt that the House resolution for 
nermanent certification of the local serv- 
ice airlines reflects grass roots political 
pressures. By this action, members of 
the House appear to satisfy the de- 
mands of their consh’tuencics in pre- 
serving the independence of the local 
service airlines. 

But this same enthusiasm on the p.irt 
of Congress is not ahvays present when 
it comes time to vote the ncccssaiv sub- 
sidy appropriations to assure the con- 
tinued operation of the feeders. Recog- 
nition by Congress that such subsidy 
appropriation is a necessary concomitant 
of route authorizations would go a long 
wav in preserving the local sen’ice air- 
lines in their present form. 


Mail pay support received by the 
feeders is essentially a subsidy to the 
communities served and not to the 
carriers themselves. This was firmly 
cstablislicd by the extensive inquiry of 
the airline industry conducted by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
I'oreign Commerce during 1949 and 
1950. Certainly, the financial results of 
the feeders reveals that they have not 
benefited appreciably bv the subsidy 
support received. 

Much can be said for or against the 
desirability of assuring tire 457 points 
now in the feeder network, particularly 
the 258 exclusive local service stations, 
the advantages and trade benefits of 
direct air service. But once Congress 
declares the national policy to provide 
such service, it ought to be prepared to 
implement such directive with the 
necessary appropriations. 

To do otlierwise places the CAB in 
the ironic predicament (as it ha.s in the 
past) of authorizing feeder operations 
under the pressures of Congress and 
ultimately encountering resistance from 
that same source for the essential finan- 
cial support. 

► Damage to Initiative— By the same 
token, once the national policy, as de- 
creed by Congress, is to support the 
local service airiines, the industry has a 
right to expect proper encouragement 
from the CAb. 

h'or example, as pointed out by the 
recent House report endorsing perma- 
nent certification for the feeders, fail- 
ure of the Board to support Pioneer's 
transition to 2-0-2s resulted in damaging 
future initiative to an extent exceeSing 
immediate monetary savings to the gov- 
ernment. Pioneer probably ultimately 
could have achicsed a fuller potential, 
meeting the needs of its area at less 
mail pay with the larger aircraft. 

Certainly, Southwest has demon- 
strated a decreasing need of mail pay 
support operating a mixed fleet of 2-0-2s 
and DC-5s. 

► Certification Problems — Permanent 
certification of the feeders unqiicstion- 
abiv carries with it many benefits. Long- 
tenn planning and financing would be 
facilitated by such permanent authori- 
zations, But this is only one side of the 

To freeze the feeder airlines at 
this time in their present form would 
destroy mucli of the flexibility available 
to the Board in strengthening the local 
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semce network, and may create more 
new problems than those solved. 

h’or example, particularly troublesome 
and requiring considerable and increas- 
ing subsidy support is Braniff's South 
American route. At a time when car- 
riers serving relatively heavicr-ttaffic- 
density areas (such as the trans-Atlantic 
and trans-Pacific markets) received tem- 
porary route authorizations, Braniff ob- 
tained a permanent certificate for its 
international operation. The Board is 
now confronted with a rigid set of cir- 
cumstances in attempting to resolve 
Braniff's mail rate and route problems. 

As to the feeders themselves, much 
more can be done to strengthen their 
separate route patterns. The Board has 
faced up to a number of possibilities 
and has indicated that it will e.xamine 
results at each station sers’cd and ivill 
decide whether or not the public bene- 
fit is sufficient to warrant the support 
required. In addition, C.AB’s staff has 
completed a detailed analysis of 'loss" 
stations, and the Board has requested 
the carriers to make immediate applica- 
tion for authority to suspend service at 
such loss stations and over loss seg- 
ments. Further, there arc other meas- 
ures that can be implemented to im- 
pros'C tlic feeders’ position. 

► New Set of Problems— It is no solution 
to propose that the trunks absorb most 
of the feeders and their attendant sub- 
sidy liabilities. All this would do is to 
endanger the economic self-sufficiency 
of the trunks, and mo.st, if not all, small 
stations in the feeder network would 
probably be closed down. Intermediate 
local service stations would probably 
have to be content with minimum 
schedules. 

Accordingh-. the ACC proposal, if 
fulfilled, would create an entirely new 
set of problem.s in disrupting the eco- 
nomic and route patterns of the trunks. 
Moreover, it would deprive wide seg- 
ments of the countrx’ of local carrier 
sen’icc and connections with the coun- 
try's airline network. This is contrary 
to the expressed will of Congress. The 
local .service airlines, therefore, arc likely 
to sun-ive, for the most part, in their 
present form. 

— Selig Alfschul 

Martin Pavs Bunker 
$100,000 Salary 

George M. Bunker, president and 
board chairman of Glenn L. Martin 
Co., received an aggr^ate salary during 
1955 of SIOO.OOO, the firm reports to 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 

Other executive salaries reported; f. 
Bradford kVharton, Jr., vice president- 
finance, 557,500: and George T. Wil- 
ley, vice president-manufacturing, S45,- 
06b, All officers received a combined 
total of $455,620. 
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Top Performer . . . Cessna 180 Ihisinessliner 

It’s ’54’s ’^Smoothest” Airplane 
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Here right now. . . 

This gas turbine driven APU 
!s a proven, working recdity! 


Solar Airborne Generator Sets 


SOLA* AideilAFt Generator Sets, powered 
by tho Solar “Mars" Gas Turbine, lia\c 
proven their trouble-free reliability in 
standard operations, hour after hour. 
Over 100 sets are now installed in 
Douglas C-124S. Operating time \aries 
per unit, several having completed the 



500-hour inspeetion and overhaul period. 
No set has required more than routine 

Due to this performance record, addi- 
tional orders for Solar Generator Sets 
have been placed for the Lockheed 
C-121C Military Super Constellation as 
well as the Douglas C-124C. 

The outstanding advantages of the 
Solar Generator Set accrue from its 
engine, the “Mars" Gas Turbine. The 
“Mars" weighs less than 100 pounds, is 
smaller than a two-foot cube, and pro- 
duces approximately 50 hp. It is ready 
for full load in 15 seconds. 

The Solar Generator Set, powered by 
the "Mars," is offered as the finest, most 
practical airbonic auxiliary generator set 
yet tleveloped. 


SOLAR 
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This is What 
Solar Offers You 



COMtRACT PRODUCTION 



FURTHER INKOIIMATION j 


AIR TRANSPORT 



Viscount Clearing Final CAA Hurdles 


• ARB agrees to meet mod- 


ificalion re<|uiremenls. 


Capital plans lurltoprop 
inauguration next April. 


By Richard Baicntine 

Britain’s Air Registration Board 
notified Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion last week that it was prepared to 
meet CA-5's final modification require- 
ments on the Vickers-Armstrongs 
turboprop Viscount, thus virtuallv 
clearing the last obstacle to C.^.5 
certification. 

Although neither the British nor 
CAA would divulge the nature of the 
final modification list, it was understood 
that this agreement on tlie \^i5Count 
means certification is not fat off. 

► Prototype Dolay-f. II. Carmicliacl, 
president of Capital Airlines, which is 
buying -fO Viscounts and has an op- 
tion for an additional 20 (Aviation 
Week ,\ug. 16, p. 376). said certifica- 
tion was expected "in a few davs," 

W. ir. Weeks, CAA Aircraft Engi- 
neering Division chief who heads the 
Viscount certification group, said last 
montli tliat a decision would be made 
"within three weeks” (Aviation Week 
J uly 5. p. 15). 

in tlic engineering chief's absence 
last week, CAX said certification would 
not be decided until prototype Vis- 
count containing all of Capital's and 
CAA’s modification requirements was 
available. Tliis could delav certifica- 
tion even further. 

But svith final approval reached be- 
tsveen ARB and CAA on paper, 
observers saw little doubt that certifi- 
cation was .assured. 

► Similar Models— The first of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines’ 15 Viscounts on 
order will be readv sometime in Sep- 
tember. Vickers rc\eqled. It seems 
likely that, should certification asvait a 
prototype, the CAA group could in- 
\cstigatc TCA's first Viscount, since 
tlic Canadian model is substantially tlie 
same airplane Capital is buying— with 
minor exceptions. 

By picking up its option on 37 Vis- 
counts and taking another on 20, Capi- 
tal revealed that it would become a 
one-transport airline at a cost of $67 
million including spares, Carmichael 
said one Viscount cost Capital “slightly 
over $900,000, including spates.^’ 

► Biggest Sale— Vickers called the sale 
and option "the biggest single sale ever 


made of a British airliner. So far as 
can be ascertained, it is also by far the 
largest single commercial dollar ex- 
port order placed with a British com- 
pany in any industry since the end of 
the war for any commodity, plant or 
equipment manufactured and assem- 
bled in Britain.” 

Vickers claims to base dollar orders 
amounting to $36.5 million at present. 
Viscount orders now total M3, the 
British firm reveals, with options on an 
additional 24. 

As for its potential market for the 
turboprop transport, Vickera estimates 
there are 3,000 airliners (2,250 twio- 
eng'ne and 750 four-engine) flying over 
routes suitable for Viscount operation. 

The British aircraft builder plans to 
produce 25 Viscounts before the end of 
tliis year, 55 next year, 90 in 1956 and, 
if orders wanant it, "over 100” in 1937. 


W ho will be next to buy the trans- 
port is difficult to say, but it is known 
tliat Northwest Orient Airlines has 
talked to Vickeis-and went awav in- 
terested. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
lias decided against replacing its Con- 
vair 340 fleet because of tlic expense. 
Scandinavian Airlines System still is 
debating tlic financial pros and cons 

► April Service— Capital plans to fly 
its first 48-passenger Viscount on a 
major route sometime in April. 

Fares will "in all probability not be 
affected,” Carroichafl said. The air- 
line will operate night coach flights in 
addition to first-class service witli the 
British airliner, but no decision has 
been made about day coach, he added. 

Tlie spares depot and overhaul base 
for tlie Viscount will be located near 
Washington National Airport, a serv- 
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New Round Opens in Alaska Case 

CAB counsel opposes examiners recommendations, 
suggests cutting all but two airlines from service. 


ice center already is being opened in 
Canada at Winnipeg. 

In London. Vickers' designer-direc- 
tor George Edwards said liis company's 
plans for after-sales servicing in N'ortli 
America miglit "embarrass U- S. air- 
craft manufacturers. , . 

► Future Growth — Carmichael said 
Capital had decided on ordering more 
Viscounts than origin.illy planned be- 
cause of "increasing public accepta- 
bility of this comfortable airliner" and 
the fact that by becoming a one-plane 
airline, maintenance and operating 
costs would be cheaper. 

cap’s present fleet consists of 
.lirctaft. Carmichael explained that the 
airline originally had planned on 40 
N'iscounts to relate tfie present fleet 
blit later figured the 26 additional 
would be required to handle an antici- 
pated increase in business brought on 
bv the introduction of the ^'iscount 
to the U. S. 

"Scheduled operation of the Vis- 
count will set the stage for one of the 
greatest advances in air transportation 
liistory," Carmichael said. “The pro- 

C ller turbine will progress hand-in- 
nd with the turbojet in the future 
of aviation growth.” 

Capital points out that during the 
first vear of Viscount operation by 
British European Ainvais, the airline 
doubled its share of passenger traffic 
on the majoritv of its competitive 

Airwork Buys DC-6As 
Seeks Interim Planes 

Airwork, Ltd.. Britain’s laigest inde- 
pendent airline, has started building up 
equipment needed to operate a sched- 
uled airfreight scn-ice to New York 
under a pennit granted by Civil .Aero- 
nautics Board. 

These arc the latest dci’elopments; 

• Aitwork purchased two Dougins DC- 
6A Liftmaster freighters with approval 
ef the British govemment, since they 
will be used to earn dollars on its new 
service scheduled to begin in Febtuarv 
or March next year. 

• The airline also mai rent or charter 
on a “bare-boat” basis fminus crews) 
of several Douglas DC-4s or DC-6s or 
DC-6As as interim equipment until its 
own DC-6As are delivered by Douglas 
in January or Fehrtian' 19?6. 

• It plans to establish a sales office in 
New York soon, 

Airwork has received Canadian per- 
mission for a Montreal terminus. TTic 
carrier says it eventually will buy Bristol 
turboprop Britannias when the\' become 
available. 

Last year, the British airline's fleet 
flew some 4.5 million miles carrying 
84,755 passengers. It also operates an 
aircraft repair and overall setup. 
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Civil Aeronautics Board bureau coun- 
sel Arnold D- Berkeley last week op- 
]X)sed recommendations made by chief 
c.vaminer Francis Bromi in the States- 
Alaska service case calling for three or 
four airlines and argued in favor of 
limiting operations to two carriers in 
order to permit savings in subsidy mail 
pay. 

Berkeley su^csted that Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways and Pacific North- 
ern Airlines be retained in States-Alaska 
service. This would omit both North- 
west Orient Airlines, and .Ma.ska Air- 
lines, which tlic examiner had recom- 
mended for merger witli Pacific North- 
ern (AvtATiON Week Aug. 9, p. 43). 

► One-Line Service— Tlic examiner 

failed, Berkeley said, to find that the 
"ability of Alaska. Pacific Northern and 
Pan American to offer one-carrier serv- 
ice between tlic States and a plurality of 
points within the territorv served on 
their respective intra-Alaska and Sbites- 
•Alaska routes makes their service more 
useful to the traveling public than those 
of Northwest, which serves only one 
point in Alaska fAnchorage).’’ 

Brown found that requirements of 
the public comenicncc and necessity 
"dictate” certification of two large air- 
lines, "presumably possessing sufficient 
capacity to meet unanticipated peak 
season serx’ice rcquitements. to operate 
between the States and .Alaska.” 

Berkeley argued that "in considera- 
tion of the absence in this record of a 
showing of special citcumstances. it 
appears that the certification of one such 
carrier should provide ample capac- 
it\-. . . . There is no ei'idencc of record 
to support the examiner's finding.” 

Berkeley said the examiner also wiled 

• Make am- findings concerning the 
relative indirect cost levels of the four 
presently certificated applicants. 

• Find that Northwest has not been 
.able to achies'e any cost savings by vir- 
tue of its simultaneous operation of an 
international and a Statcs-.Alaska route. 

• Find that the substantial reductions 
in unit and indirect cost levels, achieved 
by Alaska and Pacific Northern after 
their respective entries into State.s- 
Alaska service, were due solely to the 
amortization of the "fixed cost” element 
in indirect expenses. 

► Effect Cited- Brown found that the 
route pattern originally proposed by 
CAB’S Bureau of Air Operations would, 
by rouh'ng two Statcs-.Alaska airlines 
from Seattle to Fairbanks via Anchorage, 
have a serious adverse effect on the 
intra-teniton' operations of Alaska des- 


pite the bureau’s proposed restrictions 
against the carriage of local traffic be- 
tween Anchorage and Fairbanks- 

‘it is submitted," said Berkeley, "that 
such a restriction would eliminate en- 
tirely any possible disersion of local 
traffic. 

"No record ciidence was presented 
by Alaska, or any other party, to the 
effect that anv appreciable share of its 
12,000 annual local Anchorage-Fait- 
banks passengers are States-Alaska pas- 
sengers stopping o\'cr at Anchorage 
before continuing a journey to Fair- 
banks on the local carrier. 

"Furthermore, c\ en if such evidence 
had been presented, it is submitted that 
it is not in the public interest to deny 
such States-.Alaska passengers the benc- 
fib of improved sers ice witli pressurized 
equipment and the substantially lower 
States-.Alaska fares.” 

The States-.Alaslca case involves: 

• Alaska Airlines, seeking renewal or 
issuance of a permanent certificate for 
its Portland-Scattle-Fairhanks route, des- 
ignation of Seattle as Scattle/Tacoma. 
and addition of Skagwav/Haines and 
Anchorage as intermediate points. 

• Pacific Northern .Airlines, seeking a 
lO-srear renewal or permanent certificate 
coming its Portland/Seattle to Juneau- 
Yakutat-Cordova-Anchorage route; ad- 
dition of Fairbanks as a co-terminal; 
addition of Kodiak. Gustavus and 
Ketchikan as intermediate points and 
elimination of the restriction in its 
))rescnt certificate requiring that flights 
sers’ing Seattle and Juneau originate or 
terminate in .Anchorage. 

• Pan .American World Airways, seeking 
designation of .Anchorage as a co- 
tcmiinal with Fairbanks on its route 
from Seattle via Kctebikan, Juneau and 
AATiitchorse and addition of Skagway/ 
Ilaines/Gustavus as an intermediate 
point between Juneau and AATiitehoise. 

• Northwest Orient -Airlines, .seeking 
renewal of its States-.Alaska routes; 
redesignation of Seattle as Seattle/ 
Tacoma, and dropping of AA’liitehorsc. 
► F.xccpHons-Berkeley also opposed 
other recommendations bv chief ex- 
aminer Brosvn. including: 

• Northwest's Seattle-Anchorage certif- 
icate should be renewed if renewal of its 
trans-Pacific route is found warranted 
bi' the public convenience and nccessitv. 

The examiner cried in this regard 
because there is neither an operational 
nor a cost integration of this carrier's 
international and States-Alaska serv- 
ices. Berkelev said- 

• The capacity for local Seattle-Anchor- 
age tralfic. afforded by NWA’s through 
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flights, is a material Factor in tliis case. 

'Ihe international fliglits as sched- 
uled “fail to meet the needs of local 
passengers and there is adequate capac- 
irt- to move all local traffic on the turn- 
around flights,” he argued. 

• The estimated revenue of $560,459, 
which Northwest contends would be 
earned by carrying local passengers on 
through flights will support its trans- 
pacific route. Berkelev said the evidence 
does not support this estimate. 

• The Bureau of Air Operation’s earlier 
comparison of Northwest's experienced 
Anchorage station costs, during 195J, 
with the station costs incurred by Pan 
American at Fairbanks, Ketchikan and 
Juneau, during the same period "is not 
a fair comparison." 

"The record evidence does not sup- 
port the examiner’s contention that 
there is any material difference in the 
type of passenger and service facilities 
required in connection with the inter- 
national and States-Alaska flights.” s.iid 
Berkeley. 

• If renewal of NWA’s certificate is 
required, it should be extended for n 
term coextensive with that prescribed 
in any renewed tians-Pacific certificate. 

"Examiner erred in assuming that 
the international and States-Alaska serv- 
ices ate so completely integrated that 
thev should, in effect, be treated as a 
single route," the counsel argued. 

• Pan American's entrv’ into Anchorage 
would subject both Alaska and Pacific 
Northern to substantia] diversion of the 
local traffic presently carried over their 
respective Anchorage-Fairhanks and 
Juneau-Anchorage routes. 

The restricted aufhorizab'ons pro- 
posed by bureau counsel "would ad- 
equately guard apinst such diversion. 
Furthermore, the first preheating con- 
ference report issued in this proceeding, 
b\' assistant chief examiner (Thomas) 
\Vrenn, ruled ffiat any authorizations 
granted herein would not carrv with 
them new authority to transport local 
traffic from one States-Alaska terminal 
or intermediate points to anotlier." 

• A restriction prohibiting PAA from 
serving Anchorage and Fairbanks on 
the same flight. 

"Apparently the examiner believes 
such a prohibition to be necessary in 
order to protect the local traffic of 
Alaska," Berkeley said. "It is submited. 
however, that a restriction apinst die 
carriage of local traffic between Anchor- 
age and Fairbanks would accomplish 
that objective.” 

• The terms of the conditional author- 
ization for Pan American, to serve 
Juneau on Seattle-Anchorage flights. 

Such an authorization would permit 
PAA to enpgc in direct competition 
with Pacific Northern between Juneau 
and Anchoiap, the counsel claimed. 

• Failure to find that the applications 


of Pan .\merican and Pacific Northern 
for the co-terminaling of Anchorage and 
Fairbanks should be granted, subject 
to the restrictions recommended by 
bureau counsel. Berkeley said tlic grant- 
ing of those applications "would enable 
the government to save approximately 
$800,000 annually in subsidy mail pay." 
• The "bate finding that Pacific North- 
ern’s record has been disappointing from 
the standpoint of cost to the govem- 
ment." 

Wliilc the recent increase in this 
airline's subsidy requirements "may be 
disappointing, it nevertheless appears 
to have a better record than the other 
three carriers now operating in States- 
.Maska service," he said. 

I.ast week chief examiner Brrmn 
extended the period for filing briefs to 
Sept. 17, with oral argument Sept. 28- 


Ganadian Cargo Line 
Bids for CPA Route 

Edmonton— Cheaper airfreight rates 
offered bv Associated Airways for a 
twicc-weckly run in competition with 
Canadian Pacific Airlines will result in 
greater development of the mine-rich 
north, the cargo line contends in a bid 
under study licre by the -\ir Transport 
Board. CPX now has a monopoly on the 
area’s frciglit shipments. 

Associated lias asked to run a sched- 
uled freight line to serve Ft. McMurtay, 
Yellowknife. Uranium Cits-, Ft, Smith, 
Ft. Resolution and Hay River from Ed- 
monton- CPA has countered that Asso- 
ciated stands to operate at a loss under 
its proposed rates and, at tlic same time, 
reduce CPA's northern revenue 25%. 
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publication needs . . . 

Equipment Manuals — Product Cata- 
logs - Handbooks — Training Aids — 
Industrial Relations laterature — Pro- 
cedurol Guides — Engineering 

Presentations and any type oi 

technical literature 

^ WHITING ... EDITING 

ILLUSTRATING . - . PRINTING 

McGRAW-HIU 

Technical Wriling Service* 

330 West 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36 
lOngacre 4-3000 


Board Probes Delay 
Of FTL-SIick Merger 

l ailurt of Flying Tiger Line and 
Slick Airways to complete the merger 
appro\od in January by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board (AvuitON Wekk Jan. 
18, p. 80) has caused CAB to send one 
of its attorneys, Albert H. Ruppar, to 
Los Angeles to obtain information on 
the unresolved issues. 

In approving the merger, the Board 
stipulated that the seniority problem 
between the pilots of both cargo airlines 
must be resolved by tlie pilots them- 
selves. .\n -\pr. 1 s agreement deadline 
was set bv the pilots and then post- 
poned to .^lav 1 (AvtA-rtO-v Week May 
17 p. 20). 

The problem still has not been 

Involved ate tbe Air l.ine Pilots 
Assn., representing Tiger pilots, and the 
Slick Independent Airways Piloh Assn. 

► New Decision?— Ruppar has been as- 
signed as bureau counsel in the case by 
loseph II. I'itzgerald. director of the 
CAB’S Bureau of Ait Operations. He 
is to "assure that a proper record is de- 
veloped which will serve as 3 basis for 
decision by the Board." should the air- 
line request new CAB actiun. Fitzgerald 
said. 

lire Slick pilots union wanted the 
Board to undertake integration of senior- 
itv lists, but this was denied bv CAB 
Jan, 21. 

lire Board held: "While it is true 
that oiir decision does not specify the 
procedure to be followed if the parties 
cannot agree upon an arbitrator or the 
method of procedure for the arbitra- 
tion, WE do not consider tlris to be any 
defect in the conditions we have 
adopted." 

► No Obfection— But since the problem 
of labor protective conditions has not 
been successfully solved, FTL has askrf 
the Board to send a representative to 
Los Angeles to get the facts of the 
situation. 

Both unions involved sav they have 
no objection to partidpation of a C.AB 
representative, provided "it is clearlv 
understood that such labor groups ate 
not committed in advance to any modi- 
beah'on of the labor protective condi- 

With the Board's approval of the 
merger in January, CAB’s action is 
completed in the case until one of 
the parties petitions for reopening and 
reconsideration or modification of the 
provisions of the order. 

Fitzgerald pointed out to Ruppar 
that “it should be distinctly understood 
that you do not have authoritv to serve 
as referee, arbitrator or mediator as be- 
tween the parties to the proceeding and 
that you have no authority to impose 
or even propose any agreement or solu- 


tion to the parties to the proceeding." 
► Merged Cjperation— Once the labor 
issue is resolved, the merged airfreight 
line will be known as Flving Tiger-Slick 
Airline. Robert W. Prescott, Tiger 
president, will be chief executive of the 
new companv. 

Pending the official merger, cargo 
loading and maintenance will remain 
separate. Flying Tiger’s main offices in 
Burbank, Calif., will house executive 
and accounting offices. 

CAA Tests Traffic 
Control by Pilots 

Pilots may be able in the future to 
establish their own mcthod.s ef traffic 
separation at airports with no control 
towers. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has developed and successfully 
tested a method that uses the intercon- 
nection of a number of radio receivers 
with the terminal very high frequency 
omnidirectional range (TVOR). 

Under this system, pilots broadcast 
an abbreviated flight plan by radio. The 
plan is rcbroadcast automatically by the 
TVOR ground station s« that it can be 
picked up by any other aircraft operat- 
ing within the area. 

Pilots of all aircraft concerned then 
can exchange pertinent information and 
work out their own landing sequence or 
other traffic separation problems. 

The system has been tested at CAA's 
Technical Development and F.valuation 
Center at Indianapolis, Ind. The auto- 
matic rebroadcast system was developed 
and tested by CAA as an adjunct to 
TA'OR, it navigational facility that 
makes po.ssible approaches during in- 
strument weather to airports with low 
traffic density. 

The equipment provides an auto- 
matic acknowledgment signal of three 
seconds duration at the conclusion of 
each pilot transmission. Tliis assures 
the pilot that his transmitter has been 
working properly and his message has 

The technique developed. CAA says, 
would be equally applicable in conjunc- 
tion with a control tovvCT or a very high 
frequenev omnidirectional range, of 
whicli CAA has 37f> in the U. S. 

Transport Chief 

Senate confirmation of E. George 
Sicdlc as Assistant Postmaster General- 
— Bureau of Transportation by the Sen- 
ate was vnrtually a.ssurcd last week. He 
will succeed John C. .^llen, who re- 
signed effective Sept. 1. 

Siedle was formerly general traffic 
manager of Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. He was influential in estab- 
lishing the Lancaster Municipal Airport 
and is president of the Associated ’Traf- 
fic Clubs of .\mcrica. 
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NARCO DME HAILED BY PILOTS 


Distance Measuring Equipment 
Adds New Satety, Efficiency 
and Fliglit Ease for VFR and IFR. 

for scores of aircraft equipped with 
the new Narco DME. This Distance 
Measuring Equipmcoc cells the pilot 
his exact distance from any VOR/ 
DME or ILS/DME station. 

Since the Narco DME was intro- 
duced, executive aircraft in all parts 
of the country have been equipped 
with this new electronic navigation 
aid and many more installations arc 
being completed each week. Built to 
full airline standards, the Narco DME 

ported to dace for safer and more clfi- 
cient scheduled operations. 

Those who are now using DME 
report greatly simplified VFR and IFR 
operations— no more cockpit calculat- 
ing to estimate position; ground speed 
or winds aloft easily checked; ETA's 
on the money; holding patterns "duck- 
soup", and ILS approaches far simpler. 



Two-Scale Reading 


The Narco DME was developed uoder 
CAA/ANDB sponsorship aod is the 
first of Narco's Sapphire line of cquip- 

rronic standards possible, it meets full 
CAA Type Certificate requirements for 
airline use and has exclusive crystal- 
tuning feature for positive "locked-on" 
tuning with no chance of otf-fiequency 
transmission or reception. 

Mileage is given on the standard 
size, panel-mounted indicator shown 
above. By flipping a switch the pilot 
can select either the 0-200 mile scale 

in approach or ground speed check. 

The main interrogating unit is re- 
moicly installed on a standard 14 ATR 
rack. Total equipment weighs only 
32 pounds. 


DME System Nears Completion 


Enthusiastic DME Users Report 


system of navigation agreed upon by 
and now being implemented by CAA, 



e vertical pole above the dome- 
ped VOR station is the DME an- 
sa, DOW being installed at all VOR 
ions ibroughoui (he country and 
give the pil 


inforn 


THE CRANE COMPANY of 
stalled Natco DME in their 
careful evaluation by their 
Randy Mulhern (left) wel 

Frank Bohlfng, Bo^ng A 
for Narco DME. 


Df CAA's 
right is 
raft Co., 


ouch- 


down. 246 OME stations are already 
in operation with the entire system to 
be completed in less than a year, ac- 
cording to CAA. 

Nation-wide Narco DME Service 








CAB ORDERS 


{fuly 28-Aug. 4 


City and chamber oJ commerce of Cnlnm- 

suspend Hot Sprhigi National Park, Ark. and Knox- 
iso, Tex., ville, Tenn., chamber of commerce leave to 
Paso and intervene in the additional Southwest-North- 


e Houston and San Antonio, 
I maximum of three roundtrips 
,ided such flights originate or 


AFPROXliD; 


g relationship created a: 


• of Pan 
to fly 



from Tti 
Cuardia 


national Airport and on two fl^hts from 
national, Novtirk .Airport, New Brunswick, 


ORDERED: 

Suspension 


ORDERED: 

Resnrt Airlines be allov 
overs in Miami, Fla., on 


all it 


nendme 


to Centra 


rtifleate 

to include Joplin, Mo., and Niuskogee, OHa. 
APPROVED: 

Northwest Orient .Airlines and North Cen- 




ts other 


Agreements bettveen Pan American V 


icipal Airport beginning A 


seivice at Bradford, Pa. 


EXEMPTED: 

Allegheny Airlines temporarily to enable 
the feeder line to operate more frequent 
service into Bradford, Pa. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines to operate 
one-passenger flight from Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, to f^enport News, Va.. on or about 
Aug. 1?. 

SEVERED: 

Eastern Air Lines’ application from the 
additional Soiithncst-Northeast service case. 


TWA Wants to Close 
Gap in Europe Routes 

Trnns World Airlines is trying to get 
a new route that would close the 178- 
mile gap between Frankfurt, Germany, 
and Zurich, Switzerland, and link 
nVA’s services in Europe. 

In a brief filed with Civil .Aeronau- 
tics Board last week, the airline claims 
the new route would: 

• Provide a substantial amount of new 
service by an .American-flag carrier, both 
stopover service for United States travel- 
ers and local service between London 
and Frankfurt and other points on 
TO'A’s route. This service now is 
available onlv on foreign airlines. 

• Increase TW'.A revenues and reduce 
subsidy requirements. 

• Remove certain competitive disadvan- 
tages under sshich TAVA now operates. 
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Syria Buys U.K. VHF 

fMcCraw-Hifl World Hews) 

Damascus. Syria— Two British firms 
have secured a substantial contract for 
radio communication and direction find- 
ing equipment from the Syrian Ministry 
of Defense in the face of fierce competi- 

Winners of the contract are Marco- 
ni’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., and 
International Aeradio, Ltd. Work en- 
tails planning and engineering a com- 
plete radio communications network, in- 
cluding automatic and manual VHF 
mobile and fixed direction-finding sta- 
tions with associated ground and air 
communications. 

Also involved is setting up a training 
school for Syrian Air Force personnel, 
including planning of buildings and 
textbooks. 

SAS Skips Cyprus 

(McGraw-HilJ World News) 

Nicosia, Cyprus— Scandinavian Air- 
lines System planes will omit their re- 
fueling stop at Cyprus en route from 
Stockholm to tlie Far East. In the fu- 
ture, flights will go from Rome directiv 
to Abadan. 

Observers say S.AS is taking this ac- 
tion because it has been unaSic to re- 
ceive traffic rights for Cyprus. 

’The airline began using Cyprus as a 
refueling stop tliree months ago follow- 
ing a Saiidi-Arabian threat to shoot 
down any planes flying over the countiv 
after landing in Israel- Its planes pte- 
rioiisly had made landings at Lrdda 
Airport. Israel. 

CAL-Easteru Sigus 
Up Jap Nousked 

California Eastern Airways has signed 
an operations contract with /apan Pa- 
cific Airlines, a new company seeking 
permission from its government to fiv 
a low-cost nonsked service from Tokyo 
to Sao Paulo, Brazil, by svas' r>f San 
Francisco. 

CEA’s contract provides for the air- 
line to supply equipment, probablv two 
DC-4s, personnel, maintenance and 

R ounri services and training at cost plus 

1 %. 

Lcngtii of the contract is said to be 
for one year with a provision for re- 
newal. 

President of Japan Pacific Airlines 
is Susumu Saito, prewar director of 
Osaka-Shosen-Kaisha. OSK interests are 
said to be sponsoring the new airline. 
Saito also was one of the backers of 
Japan International World Airwavs, 
which lost »ut to Japan Air Lines for 
a trans-Pacific service. 



Hartzell’s NEW 3-BLADE 
Propeller Means Greater 
Flvina Comfort 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Three-Blade, all-meul, Constant Speed, Feathering; Model MO 
83x20-2A/84J3 • SAE 20 Spline Shaft • Automatic feathering if 
engine oil pressure fails for any reason • Current Rating — 280 HP 
at 2180 rpm • For use on Lycoming GO-435-C2B and GO-480 

will be availaWe soon.) • Dimeter — 84"; Weight — 97 Ib^ in- 
cluding spinner. • A governor is the only auxiliary equipment re- 


Cabin noise is reduced to 
a purr with threc-blade 
Hartzell propellers; and 
the airplane is as smooch 
as velvet, too. Executive 
passengers with work to 
do will get it done more 
easily. Those who just re- 


lax will arrive as fresh as 
a daisy. This Hartzell 
propeller is also available 
for replacement on the 
Aero Commander 520 
{Lycoming GO-435-C2B) 
and the Widgeon (Ly- 
coming GO-435-C2B). 


Hartzell Propeller, Inc., piqua, Ohio 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING 

• AROUSES INTEREST 

• CREATES PREFERENCE 

DIRECT MAIL 

• GETS PERSONAL ATTENTION 

• TRIGGERS ACTION. 


After your prospect has been com’inced by Display Advtrtisinc, he still 
must take one giant step. He must act. A peisonalizcd mailing piece 
direct to his desk, in conjunction witli a display campaign, is a powerful 
action getter. 


McCjraw-Hill has a Direct Mail Diiision ready to serve you with over 
150 specialized lists in the Industrial Field. 


To get your copy of our free Inthjstrial Direct Mail Catalogue 
(1954) containing complete, detailed inforaiation about our services, 
fill in the coupon below and mail it to McGraw-Hill. 

Do it nowl The best advertising programs are planned well in advance. 



Direct Mail Division, 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 

330 West 42ncl St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 

Please fonvard my free copy of the McGraw-Hill 
“Industrial Direct Mail Catalogue.” 


SHORTLINES 


► Allegheny Airlines flew 4,580,000 pas- 
senger-miles in July, a 28% increase 
over July 1953 and tlie highest in the 
company's five-year history. 

► Avianca and Lockheed Aircraft Serv- 
ice-International have entered into an 
extended, integrated maintenance and 
overhaul program on a fixed-price-pei- 
flight-hour basis, covering throe Lock- 
heed Super Constellations slated for 
delivery this montli and one Connie 
presently in operation on overseas 

^ Biitisli European Airways and KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines h.ivc signed an 
agreement to begin operating one-plane 
service Oct. 3 on flights behveen Lon- 
don and Amsterdam , . , B£A reports 
485,000 passengers were flown a com- 
bined total of 6.146,000 mi. during 
April, May and June, a 12% increase 
over the same period last year. 

► Capital Airlines has signed an agree- 
ment with Air Express International 
Corp. providing for through movement 
of airfreight shipments from CAP to 
connecting overseas carriers. 

► Railway Express Agency and 30 do- 
mestic scheduled airlines have signed 
a new five-year agreement providing for 
Ait Express service. 

► Riddle Airlines carried a record 3,652,- 
758 lb. of airfreight during July, com- 
pared with 1,408,239 tor the same 
month last year. 

► Lake Central Airlines reports operat- 
ing costs averaged $1.22 per mile 
during the 12-month period ended June 
30, compared with 51.36 for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Load factor for June 
increased 30.69b above June 1953. 

► Mohawk Airlines flew 3,786.825 pas- 
senger-miles in July, a gain of 53.5% 
over the same month last year. Load 
factor was 50%, compared with 44.15% 
for July 1953. 

► Nortliwest Orient Airlines has inaug- 
urated daily overnight sleeper service on 
Boeing Stratocmiser flights from New 
York to Spokane/Seattle. 

► Panagta has won the Inter-American 
Safety Council's Aviation Award and 
the National Safety Council's Aviation 
Safety Award for 1953. 

► Pioneer Air Lines has carried its mil- 
lionth passenger, a mark chalked up dur- 
ing PAL's celebration this month of the 
start of its 10th year of operation. , .The 


Modified DC-6Bs 

Fan American World Airways is mod- 

E>C-66s to a quickly convertible ca^o 
area tliat inereases tlie usable airfreight 
space on its 17 E>C-6Bs by 1,800 Ib. 
each. PAA also has put Bic DC-6.A into 
daily service between New York and 
San'iuan, P. R. Eacli can carry as much 
as 26,000 Ib. cargo. 


airline has flown over 280-million 
passenger-miles in scheduled operation 
without injury to passengers or cresv 
members. 

► Japan Air Lines will increase its 
Tokyo-San Francisco DG6B service 
from one to tliree flights weekly in 
September, plans to inaugurate monthly 
Tokyo-Sao Paulo, Brazil flights via San 
Francisco, New Orleans and Caracas in 
October and has scheduled expansion 
of Far East service to Hong Kong for 
November. 

► KLM Royal Dutch Airlines will op- 
erate flights to and from Leipzig, Ger- 
many, via Bremen and Hannover Sept. 
5-15 in connection with the annual 
Leipzig Trade Fair. 

► North Central Airlines has added a 
third daily roundtrip to Hibbing and 
International Falls, Minn,, an extension 
of its semce between Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior. NCA also 
has started operating a seventh flight on 
its Madison-Chicago route. . , , The 
airline flew 28,845 revenue passengera 
in June, setting a new company record. 

► Southern Airways flew an all-time 
company high of 12,250 passengers ap- 
proximately 2,050,000 passenger-miles 
in July, exceeding tlie previous record 
set October 1952 by 3%. 

► United Ait Lines flew 1,430,866,000 
revenue passenger-miles in the first six 
months of 1954, 14% above the same 
period last year. Freight shipments in 
the period just ended came to 15,177,- 
000 ton-miles, and airmail totaled 10.- 
612,000 ton-miles, increases of 9% and 
3% respectively. Revenue passenger- 
miles in June totaled 324,930,000, up 
21% over June 1953 and exce^ing the 
company's entire year of 1942 by 17%. 
. . . Shippers now can make advanced 
reservations for airfreight space aboard 
UAL's planes on either a specific flight 
or delivery time basis. 

► Western Ait Lines has taken delivery 
on four additional Douglas DC-6Bs. 
Price tag; 51.3 million each. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 

TO TH£ 

AVIATION INDUSTRY 


AIRCRAFT DEALERS 



INSTRUMENT SERVICE 


ELECTRONIC SPECIALISTS 
CUSTOM INSTALUTIONS OF 
ARC.. BENDIX.. COLLINS 
NARCO . . ECLIPSE . . SPERRY 
LEAR 


O'HARE FIELD 

CHICAGO IHTERNATIOKAl AIRPORT 
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TODAY I 

GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, pioneer and 
leader in lighter-than-oir croft, offers you a new employ- 
ment opportunity with a well-established and fast- 
growing company where “careers are planned." 



DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT engineering opportunities 
are avoiloble for capable and imaginolive men and 
women in the field of airships, aircroft and aircraft 
components. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT projects — missiles, elec- 
tric and electronics systems, servomechanisms, new special 
devices, fiber resin laminates — oil present on urgent 
need for engineers with fresh talent, aptitude and 
ambition. 



POSITIONS ARE OPEN at several levels in various fields 
with solaries based on education, ability and experience. 
Physicists Civil engineers 

Mechanical engineers Electrical engineers 

Aeronauticol engineers Technical editors 

Welding engineers Technicol illustrators 

AKRON, THE HOME OF GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT, is located 
in the lake region of northeastern Ohio. Cosmopoliton 
living, year-round sports and recreation, cultural and 
educational advantages make this thriving city an ideal 
spot for a pleasant home. 


YES, BUILD YOUR FUTURE — TODAY! Write, giving your 
4|uolifications, or requesting on opplication form. 

C. G. Jones, Salary Personnel Departmenf 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAH CORPORATION, 1210 MASSILLON RD., AKRON 15, OHIO 
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ENGINEERS 

Senior 

Senior 

Aerodynamicists 

Stress Engineers 

Fout of oerodynoirics e.- 

Minimum^ toYf ycers of stress 


plane, Helicopler, or Missile En* 
eineeiing Divisions. 

Design Engineers 

DYnamicists 

Flight Test Engineers 

ThermodYnamicists 

Missile Electrnnics Engineers 

Tectinical Illustrators 

Tm.»l allowonee^ondjKSiston^c^^^^^ 

con te orronped ' 

MCDONNELL 


^ amiplanef 

TECHHICAL PLACEMENT SUPERVISOR 

Box 516, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Ces^ 


EHGINEERS 


new aircraft projects 



ENGIi^’EEHIIVG 

OPPORTUNITIES 

with world's leading producer of 
light commercial airplanes 

for 


.RYAN 



• Design Engineers 

• Design Draftsmen 

• Research Engineers 

Send Aesumeto 
Emp/ormenfAianogDf 

CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO. 
WICHITA. KANSAS 


RESEARCH ENGINEERS 
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ENGINEERS 

Attractive Positions 

with 

TEMCO 

IN DALLAS, TEXAS 

For Details See 
AUG. 16 AVIATION WEEK 
or Write 
E. J. HORTON 
Engineering Personnel 
BOX 6191 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


AERONAUTICAL E^NGINEERS 



HILLER HELICOPTER 


NEW C-47 


FOR SALE 

INTERNATIONAL AIRPORTS INC. 



25,000 each 24' Nylon 
CARGO PARACHUTES 

JOE ^ I NY 


FOR SALE 








PPROVEO OVEIIHAUI.S 


A. APPROVED REPAIR STATION Ng. 
ACCESSORY-CMS I— CUSS 2 LInlltd. 
AIR CARRIER ENGINE SERVICE I 


==J[S, 


ROCHESTER 

AIRPORT 

ROCHESTER. 


we ARE SPECIALISTS’! I 

I INSTALLATION AND SERVICING OF . 

COLLINS - BENDIX 


lUJflYSnc.^ 



PITTSBUROH, 


LOCKHEED PV-1 

AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 

SHIP HAS APPBOXtMATELY 32S HIS 
SINCE HEW. VERY CLEAN — WILL 

SUPER-92 

over 200 mph for yoar DC-3 

ITHCOHVERTES. MAY 8E IHSPECTED 
AT ODR FORT WAYNE BASE. 

CALL or WIRE 

LEEWARD AERONAUTICAL 

ENGINE WORKS 

FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
52 SearD0UGLVs DC-4’$ 



Sips 

CARACAS, VENtZUCLA 

FOR SALE or LEASE 

2 Identical C-46E's 

B d B^^UWa'sid^Tp^'^.i-U ISO 

SALE— SSP.gOO.OO 00. 

INTERNATIONAL AIRPORTS INC.^ 
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ImmunitY for Pilots 

A recent move by the Civil Aeronautics Board mav very well be one of 
the most important steps taken toward safety in many years. Bv majority 
decision, the Board has decided that under certain conditions pilots testify- 
ing at an accident im estigation should be granted immunitv from subsequent 
disciplinary action. ^ 

Offhand this may seem trivial, but actually it is of tremendous impurtance. 
Until now. hearings have resulted in a rather nastv situation in apparent dis- 
regard of tlie privileges of the Fifth Amendment.' That is, a pilot would be 
compelled by subpoena to appear and testify at a hearing. Later his own 
words would form the basis of a CAA violation against him. This obviously 
was no enticement for a witness to bate his soul to the minutest detail during 
an ait accident investigation, 

► Pflot Dilemma— .Accident hearings neser have been conducted in strict 
accordance witli legal methods as used in courts of law. The pilot was never 
quite sure whether the end product was supposed to be an objective analysis 
leading to safety measures or a trial aimed at “getting somebody." 

Since it is impossible for a pilot to foresee the effect his woids may have 
on otlier ears-espeeially unaeionautical cars— he naturallv is hesitant to say 
too much lest it be the wrong thing and he gets clobbered. Truly objective 
hearings are hard to come by under such circumstances. 

► CAB Decision- The incident that brought the matter to a head was the 
American-United in-fliglit collision over Michigan City, Ind., a year ago this 
August. After hearing tfic evidence, obtained by subpoena, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator filed a complaint against two of the pilots for careless- 
ness, etc., in violation of CAR. 

The Board in dismissing the complaint said: "It does not appear that more 
than a disciplinary suspension is souglit.” But CAB made it clear that if a 
case existed relative to lack of qualifications on the part of the pilots, the 
door was open for filing of a new complaint. 

► Limitation— That, then, is the dividing line of the decision: Violations 
filed for purely punitive or disciplinary reasons are ruled out in tliusc cases 
where qualification of the pilot is not an issue. The Board makes it clear 
that it is not "trading immunity from suspension or revocation for informa- 

Also, this immunity in no way extends to cases wlicre lack of qualification, 
deficiency of technical ability, unfamiliarity with regulations or physical 
disability exist. 

In otfter words, if it is discovered under forced testimony or othem ise that 
the pilot is in some way lacking in competency, he is not immune to any- 
thing— except perhaps ever flying again. This, of course, is as it should be. 
No one wants incompetents in the air. 

► “Makes Good Sense’- Occasionally, as in this AA-UAL collision, pilot 
qualification is in no wav under fire. At these times the new ruling will aid 
in getting all the facts. 

An indication that the Board does have a heart after all is shosvn in this 
statement: "Rather than putting the respondents (that is the pilots) to the 
burden and expense of defending in proceedings” where not "more than a 
disciplinary suspension is sought,’’ the complaint would be dismissed. 

Although this state of affairs has been a long time coming, the Board's 
decision is fair play and makes good sense. Pilots will appreciate it and 
safety will benefit. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 


Sept. 4<-1954 National Aircraft Show. 
James M. Cox Municipal .Airport, Day- 

Sept!’'7.12-Socicty of British Aiiciaft Con- 
structors, 1954 flying Display, Fanibor- 
ough, England. 

Sept. S-ll— Symposium on propagation, 
standards and problems of the iono- 
sphere. sponsorra by National Bureau 
of Standards, Central Radio Propagation 
Laboratorv, Boulder, Colo. 

Sept. I3*l7— International Air Transport 
Assn., 10th annual general meeting. Hotel 
dc la Rochefoucauld, Paris. 

Sept. lJ-19— Chil .Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, first postgraduate course in civil 
aviation medicine, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Sept. 13-24— Instrument Societv of America, 
first International Instrument Congress 
and Exposition and third annual Analyti- 
cal Instrument Clinic. Philadelphia. 

Sept. 19-21— Inlemational Northwest Asna- 
tion Council, 18th annual convention. 
Hotel A’ancouver, Vancouver, B. C. 

Sept. 21.23— Society for Experimental Stress 
Analysis annual meeting and exhibition, 
Bcllcviie-Stratford Hotel. Philadelphia. 

Sept- 30-Oct. 1-Badio Technical Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics fell assembly, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Oct. 1-2— -Airmail Pioneers, division reunion, 
Lexington Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 44— Tenth annual National Electronics 
Conference, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Oct 5-7— Champion Spark Plug Co.. 10th 
annual -Aircraft Spark Plug and Ignition 
Conference, Secor Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. 

Oct 5-9-Society of Automotive Engineers. 
National Aeronautic Meeting, Aircraft 
Production Forum and Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 11-12— .Aircraft Industries Assn., sym- 

C m on titanium standard pacts. Cleve- 

Oct 14*15— Tenth annual National Confer- 
ence on Industrial Hydraulics, sponsored 
by Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct 17-22- Intemationaf Union of Aviation 
Insurers, annual general meeting, New 
York, 

Oct 18-22— National Safety Counril, Aero- 
nautical Section, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 23-Airmail Pioneers, division reunion, 
\'FW Club, Elmhurst, III. 

Nov. 8-9— National Aviation Trades Assn., 
annual convention and meeting, Biltmore 
Terrace Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Nov. 8-10-.Air Industries & Transport Assn, 
of Canada, annual meeting, Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec Citv. 

Nov. 9-12-Air Line Pflots Assn., conven- 
tion, Sheiaton Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. ll-12-.Ainnail Pioneers, division re- 
union, floll;wood Roosevelt Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Nov. IS-17-.Aviation Distributors and Man- 
ufacturers Assn., I2th annual meeting, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
May 44—1955 International Aviation Trade 
Show, 69th Regiment Armory, New York. 
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LETTERS 


Opinion Unnecessary! 

It u piesumed that being an editor re- 
quires one to express opinions on all subjects. 

1 here was no necessity for your remarks 
on oiir current dispute with American Air- 
lines in the editorial section of the Aug 9 
issue of Aviation W'eek. We find that very 
few people in the aviation industry are 
lamijiar with or comprehend the workings 
of the Railway Labor Act, For that matter, 
wy few people know that It e.vists, although 
It is at least the second most important 
statute affecting the aviation industry. We 
would like to siiggesl tlial aviation writers 
spend some time with the National Media- 
tion Board or the labor relation.s people of 
air carriers or representing organkations in 
order that they may acquire at least some 
knowledge of this aspect of the aviation 
business. 

You seem to attempt to place the respon- 
sihihtv on the Air Line Pilots Association 
for the American Airlines strike. As far as 
we know, you have never conducted any 
investigation of the circumstances leading 
to It. nor have you ever talked with the 
uTitcr, any of our .staff or American Airlines’ 
pilot representatives cuncerning it. You 
si-oiild piohablv be interested to know, for 
example, that this dispute started in Septem- 
ber of 1953 and that ALFA had exerted 
every possible peaceful effort available under 
eiflicr the Civ3 Acionantics Act or the Rail- 
way Labor Act in an effort to find an answer 
to tins problem. 

You state, "There must have been \v.i\x 
to protect ALFA, as well as American Air- 
lines. Wc agree and we have tried to cx- 
pliite all of them. Unfortunately, sve had 
ahreliilely no cooperation and .\mctican 
Airlines unilaterally and arbitrarllv persisted 
to change a historic working rule without 
conferences or recourse to anv of the pro- 
cedures of the Railway Labor Act, For that 
inaltcr, they completely refused to even 
proress the problem under the Railway 
iuibor Act. The only legal and available 
process to the pilots under the dtciiinslances 
was that selected. 

The facts in this dispute are no farther 
away than tout telephone. You are s'elcomc 
to our offices. Wc don't like strikes anv 
better than you do but let's place the 
re^nsibility where it belongs bv deter- 
niining the facts before we pass judgments, 
.American Airlines could have averted the 
strike by merely arranging for crew changes 
on three flights while the problem was Ijcing 
processed under the procedures of the Rail- 
wav Labor Act. It could he terminated today 
within a few minutes on the s,ame hisis. 

If vou are interested in the facts, we are 
available. 

Clarvnce N. SsTirx, President 

Air Line Pilots .Assn. 

5Sth St. A Cicero Ave. 

Chicago 38, III. 

(Our friend is certain/v entitled lo his 
opinions, which we are glad to print. The 
letter, hoives'cr, appears to be based on the 
questionabie premise that we WTOte the edi- 
torial svithout koosving "the facts.” The 
deteriorating relab'ons of ALFA and AA 
have been widely discussed in all airh'ne 
circles for months. And if ALFA does not 


have responsibility for calling this strike, 
then who did cal} it? As constructive criti- 
cism, wc hope ALFA after the strike is over 

fanf subj'ect of public relations, whie^ it 
has virtually ignored. — R. H. W.) 

Opinion Expected 

May I esmtess to you my gratitude for 
(he Vitoria! appearing in the Aviatiok 
Week, on August 9, entitled ALFA’s 
.Mistake. 

1 am grateful, among other reasons, for 

When there is a controversy involving 
the public interest each of the parties will 
endeavor, of cooise, to "pul his best foot 
fuiward", and therebv to influence people 
toward his point of view. 

The average reader does not alwavs have 
the ability to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. The reader expects you, drawing upon 
rout broader experience and sources of 
informafion, to form a condnsion and to 
express your opinion. That is an especially 
worthy area of public service and poe nec- 

informed. 

I hope, of course, that you will believe 
tlut the merit of this controversy lies 
principallv with our airline. But that is 
for >x)u lb decide. 

C. R. Smith. President 
American Airlines 
100 Park Ave, 

New Y'oil 17, >J. Y. 

‘Honest Effort* 

I read vour editorial today regarding the 
.American strike. 1 wish to take exception 
to sour position and point out certain facts. 

■jTie fact that American was cited for 
violation after 6 months of operation of 
their non-stop on a phoney schedule, and 
after being cited, rather than attempt to 
comply with the law, they applied for and 
received a svaivei amending the regulations 
lo suit their needs, is evidence that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has failed in their 
obligation to the American public. 

There is a great deal of talk today about 
the modem airplane being so easy to oper- 
ate that a person could just sit in the cock- 
pit for any number of bouts and not feel 
anything but rested. Let us not forget that 
the modem airplane has become so com- 
plex that an emergenev, particularly at the 
last critical moment of the trip, is an exper- 
ience that will tax all the knowledge and 
background that today's airline pilot has 
at his command. The motto of the Airline 
Pilots Association is "Schedule with safety", 
and thev mean just that. To extend the 
flight time limitations is to increase the 
hazard besxind justifiable limits. 

You aiticke the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion and say there must have been other 
altemati'cs. I don't believe there has, in 
the history of labor management relations, 
been a more sincere and honest effort made 
as ALFA made this time to tesobe this 
problem short of a strike. 

W. A. MuBPHEV, Jr. 
Memlier. board of directors 
Air Line Pilots Association 


‘Best Statement Yet’ 

Your editorial, "ALFA’s Mistake", is the 
best statement yet printed regarding the 
ALPA.AA dispute. 

Almost svithout exception, the senior 
pilots who have the most long-haul nonstop 
experience are in favor of some adjustment 
of the 8 hour law. 

Wc icalixe that the non-stops are here 
lo stay. They benefit the industry and, in 
the long ran, what benefits the industry 
benefits the pilots. Certainly this problem 
can be solved without the action that bene- 
fits no one — the strike. 

Leo Keu-oes'. ALP.A 1670 
2313 Easton Drive 
Burlingame, Calif. 


‘Both Sides Wrong’ 

I enjoy reading Aviation Week because 
it is welt edited, and you ate willing lo 
express a conviction on contro cisial sub- 
jects. regardless of where the chips fall. 
Your two editorials in the Aug. 9 issue 

I believe anv strike is inexcusable until 
the same kind of efforts and compromise 
that eventuallv would settle it have been 
made. If a business is to be a good place 
to work for employees and management, 
and a good investment fur its security 
holders, its customers must come first and 
it must be protected from any preventable 

,\s an American Airlines stockholder, t 
think the actions of both the union and 
the management are inexciisabic. The union 
is not on solid ground, and neither is Amer- 
ican Airlines. .American Airlines flaunted 
both its contract with the union and the 
CAB rule that was changed lo Icgalixe the 
company’s position after it had been held 
in violation of the rale. 

I think it was just as much a mistake for 
American Airlines to take an unyielding 
stand and force a showdown, as it was for 
the union to call tlic .strike. The management 
should have protected the business and taken 
care of its enstomers by keeping the planes 
flyins while if continued lo work out the 
problem with the union, even if it became 
necessary to tcmporarilv disconlinne the non- 
stop east-west flights. Technological prog- 
ress will solve the problem fairly soon, VCTicn 
the strike is finallv settled, it will be the 
result of eventual compromise, as is invar- 
iably the case. 

.As an investment analyst and adraser, and 
an investor in airline securib'es on occasion, 
T am eoneeraed with two unfavorable con- 
ditions. One is the fact that the CAR 
decisions are fieouentlv the result of political 
pressure, and the other is that there are 
loo many "prima donnas" in high places 
in the air transport industry. It is not 
necessary to file a bill of particulars. Every- 
one knows it is trae of the other fellow. 1 
wish there were teamwork on all company 
and indiisirv problems. 

lusTTN F. Barbour 

Barbour’s Investment Service. Inc. 

105 West Adams St. 

Chicago 5. BI- 
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New Harvey aluminum alioy 
will reduce your costs 



The men at Harvey Aluminum are dedicated lo the idea 
of improving your product white reducing your costs. 
And remember, wc prepay the freight to your plant. 


aress torffliirr. r>itr stock, /omlne itock. tubet. 


here's how you save 

The high yield strength of 66S permits 
you to reduce the cross section of struc- 
tural members. This means real dollar 
savings in material costs. The extrusion 
al left was made of 6IS. By using the 
high yield strength of 66S its cross sec- 
tion U reduced as shown. The saving in 
material amounts to approximately 
265fc. Saving in cost, 21%. 


MOST OF ALUMINUM ...FOR EVERYC 

HARVEY 

X^luminum 


HAEVEV ALUMINUM SAIFS. INC. 
rOBRANCE. CALIFORNIA 
ERANCH OFFICES IN FRINCIPAL C> 






high-strength-iow-cost-ratio 

means that Harvey metallurgists have combined the 
essential qualities of many ideal structural alloys into 
a single new aluminum alloy— 66S. This general pur- 
pose alloy is bringing real economy lomany industries. 
It combines the high strength of 24S and the good 
corrosion resistance, weldability and economy of 61S. 


Alert aluminum fabricators can now use 66S to 
reduce maleriai costs, cut weight without sacrificing 
strength, and lower fabricating costs. You can reduce 
your costs at Harvey Aluminum... tool- 
ing service charges are nominal, and 
Harvey prepays the freight to your dock. 

Send for your Bulletin on 66S today. 






ALLISON POWERS 
THIS PILOTLESS JET BOMBER 


Already on NATO assignment with the 12th Air Force in Europe, 
the Allison J33 Turbo-Jet-powered Martin B-61 Matador is an 
outstanding example of precision engineering. 

Since its whole life involves only one “one-way trip’’-- both 
engine and missile were skillfully designed to deliver short- 
haul reliability at rock-bottom expenditure of man power, 
materials and money. 

As America’s first pilotless jet bomber, the Matador is a prime 
example of how Air Force and Industry work together to serve 
this nation’s security, economy and well-being. 

The Matador delivers more defense per dollar, uses fewer 
critical materials - uses electro-mechanical control in place 
of the pilot and crew. 



Division of General Motors, Indianapolis, Indiana 

World's most experienc*;'d designer and builder of aircraft 
turbine engines-J35 and J71 Axial, J33 Centrifugal 
Turbo-Jet Engines, T38, T40 and T56 Turbo-Prop Engines 


